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The Failure of North Dakota 
Progressivism 


The rise to power in North Dakota of the Nonpartisan League 
in 1915 has overshadowed the history of the state’s Progressive 
Movement. The League era, with its novel experiments in agrarian 
socialism and its intensity of political passion seldom equalled in 
American politics since the slavery controversy, has captured the 
attention of both scholars and more popular writers. If North 


Dakota Progressivism has been considered at all, it has been in- 
terpreted as only a prelude to the later movement: one phase of a 
series of protests on the part of North Dakota farmers beginning 
in territorial days and eventually culminating in the League’s efforts 
at state owned and operated banking, milling, and insurance en- 
terprises." 

This assumption of continuity, implicit in the view that all 
Midwestern reform movements were essentially agrarian, has domin- 
ated the general historical writing on the politics of the region.’ 
North Dakota provides a significant test of this thesis, for there 
a successful movement in complete harmony with contemporary 


1 Of the great amount of material on the League the following are 
a few of the standard works: Andrew A. Bruce, Non-Partisan League, 
New York, 1921; Herbert E. Gaston, The Nonpartisan League, New York, 
1920; Paul R. Fossum, The Agrarian Movement in North Dakota, Balti- 
more, 1925. A recent scholarly work on the subject is Robert L. Morlan, 
Political Prairie Fire, The Nonpartisan League, 1915-1922, Minneapolis, 
1955. Although Morlan is not concerned with Progressive Movement in the 
state, he recognizes, in passing, its non-agrarian nature and the fundamental 
differences in character between it and the League Movement. 

2 See, for example, Russell B. Nye, Midwestern Progressive Politics, 
East Lansing, Michigan, 1951, which synthesizes a large amount of scholar- 
ship on the subject. 
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Progressive ideas was followed almost immediately by a movement 
emphatically dedicated to a program of agrarian reform. The 
example strongly suggests, that even in predominately rural states, 
Progressivism did not evolve in response to the farmer's demands 
nor did it concern itself with programs of economic reform for his 
betterment. Although North Dakota was over seventy percent rural, 
a state entirely dependent on agriculture, Progressivism there was 
still fundamentally an urban movement drawing its support from 
towns and advancing a non-agrarian program. 

Not that North Dakota did not suffer from a number of serious 
agricultural problems. Often acting in collusion, banking, milling, 
and railroad interests of St. Paul and Minneapolis dominated the 
state’s economy. Inequitable railroad rates meant that it often cost 
a farmer more than twice as much as in neighboring states to ship 
a bushel of wheat. Usurious interest rates, charged in violation of 
state law, frequently ran as high’ as forty-eight percent. A whole 
series of marketing abuses—fraudulent grading of grain, excessive 
dockage for waste, and even dishonest weighing—absorbed a large 
share of the profit of every bushel of grain sold.* 

However, the state’s Progressive Movement, of the years 1906 
through 1912, coincided with a period of general agricultural pros- 
perity when these problems did not seem crucial. The wheat crop 
of 1905 was the largest in the history of the state and had brought 
a reasonably high price. Yet the very next year occurred the “‘Revo- 
lution of 1906,”® a dramatic overthrow of the Republican machine 
which had dominated North Dakota almost since the territory was 
founded. Considered only as a response to agrarian demands, this 
revolt would be impossible to explain. To be understandable, North 
Dakota Progressivism must be interpreted as a movement devoted 
to extending political democracy and to enacting a program of po- 
litical and social reform in accord with patterns set in other parts 


of the nation. 
Before 1906 the political master of North Dakota was the nearly 


3 For a convenient summary of the economic abuses which gave rise 
to the Nonpartisan League, see Morlan, Political Prairie Fire, 5-18. Docu- 
mentary material can be found in Second Annual Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Railroads to the Governor of North Dakota, 1891, Bismarck, 
1892; Report of the State Grain Commissioners Appointed by the Governor 
to Serve on the Minnesota Board of Appeals, 1910, Bismarck, 1910; “Report 
of the North Dakota Bankers’ Association,” reprinted in Grand Forks 
Daily Herald, November 23, 1906. 

4 Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1912, 148, 152, 576. 

5 The phrase is used by Bruce, Non-Partisan League, 28. 
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legendary Alexander McKenzie. Born in New York in 1850, he 
had come to Dakota Territory with a Northern Pacific construction 
gang and settled in Bismarck in 1873. Nearly illiterate, but a man 
of charm, courage, and ability, he made money in stock and real 
estate speculations, and, as sheriff of Burleigh county, began to 
build a successful Republican machine. Over the years, the McKenzie 
organization became the protector of eastern elevators, banks, and 
railroads with interests in the state. After 1900, however, as a 
general demand for reform made itself felt throughout the country, 
opposition developed to the machine's continued domination. Sig- 
nificantly, the impetus for overthrowing McKenzie came from men 
who had at one time been very close to him. Two of the major 
leaders of this revolt were Burleigh Spalding, a banker and lawyer 
from Fargo, and Martin N. Johnson, a farmer from Petersburg. 
Spalding had been high in the councils of the party during the 1890's 
as a member of the state central committee. Twice elected to Cong- 
ress, he was not re-endorsed by the machine in 1904 and imme- 
diately joined the crystallizing opposition. Johnson had been a 
member of the House of Representatives from 1891 to 1899, but 
his Senatorial ambitions were thwarted by the opposition of the 
McKenzie forces in the 1899 session of the legislature. From that time 


on, he too was a bitter enemy of the machine.’ During the struggles 
of the Progressive period, the McKenzie leaders were fond of argu- 
ing, with at least some measure of truth, that many of the reform 
leaders were mere dissatisfied office-seekers, whose adoption of 
reform principles resulted only from a desire to be in office. The 
Regular-Republican Fargo Forum asserted, for example, “that the 
sincerity of the motives of the ‘insurgents’ may well be questioned 


6 There is no adequate biography of McKenzie, nor is one likely to 
be written, since he deliberately kept his life and activities as secret as 
possible. Consequently, the degree of his personal control ef the “McKenzie 
Ring” is open to some argument, but during the political battles of the 
era, he became the symbol for all the forces of conservatism in the state. 
The following materials are helpful: William B. Hennessy, History of North 
Dakota, Bismarck, 1910, 628-630; Kenneth J. Carey, “ er McKenzie, 
Boss of North Dakota, 1883-1906,” Master of Arts Thesis, University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks, 1949; Waldemar E. Lillo, “The Alaskan Gold 
Mining Company and the Cape Nome Conspiracy,” Doctor of Philosophy 
Thesis, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, 1935; Grand Forks 
Daily Herald, May 25, 27, June 9, 1906. The events leading to McKenzie’s 
downfall in North Dakota are described in Charles N. Glaab, “The Revolu- 
ieee = D. vs. McKenzie,” North Dakota Quarterly XXIV:4 (Fall, 

, 101-109. 

7 Hennessy, History of North Dakota, 161b—161a, 61b-6la; Bruce, Non- 

Partisan League, 29-30. 
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when its ranks include so many, so very many, who are disappointed 
aspirants for political favors.’”® 

The most important leader of the Progressive revolt was George 
Winship, editor of the influential Grand Forks Herald. Before 
coming to Grand Forks from Minnesota in 1874, Winship, who was 
born in Maine in 1847, had been a stone quarry worker, a soldier 
in the Civil War, and a printer. A state senator after 1889, he too 
had been closely associated with the machine but had broken with 
McKenzie and in 1898 and in 1900 was an unsuccessful reform 
candidate for governor.* Winship was therefore subject to the 
same type of charge levelled against Spalding and Johnson. The 
Bismarck Tribune, edited by a member of the McKenzie inner circle, 
sarcastically observed during the campaign of 1906: 
Having long sought political preferment unsuccessfully at the hands of the 
‘machine’ Editor Winship has come through the fire purged and cleansed 
and, conscious of the happiness that comes through a simple desire for the 
elevation of the whole human race, is anxious to spread the good tidings 
and let others be glorified as he has been.1° 


But in the light of the consistency of his views and actions, Win- 
ship seems the most sincere of all the Republican reformers in the 


state. An admirer of the La Follette experiment in Wisconsin, in 
vigorous, widely circulated editorials he called for enactment of the 
La Follette program in North Dakota, an end to boss control, and 
the establishment of truly representative government. 

The device upon which these Republican reformers placed their 
hope for eliminating McKenzie and his henchmen was the direct 
primary. Each session after 1896 they presented their demand for 
the measure to the legislature. In 1904 a direct primary plank was 
written into the Republican platform. But after a bitter fight in 
the legislature the next year, the machine leaders were able to modify 
the measure so that it applied only to county officials and to mem- 
bers of the state nominating conventions, not directly to state 
officials.11 Nevertheless, the Progressives’? were determined to 


8 Fargo Forum and Daily Republican, January 10, 1906. . 

9 Hennessy, History of North Dakota, 626-627; Bruce, Non-Partisan 
League, 29. 

10 Bismarck Tribune, May 7, 1906. 

11 Laws Passed by the Ninth Session of the Legislative Assembly, 
1905, Bismarck, 1905, 207-216. : 

12 For clarity and consistency, I have used the term “Progressive” in 
a somewhat anachronistic and arbitrary fashion. Reformers within the 
Republican Party did not begin calling themselves “progressives” until 
after 1910. In the period under consideration, they were usually referred 
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make a major effort to control the next nominating convention. Late 
in the year, with Winship at its head, they organized the Republican 
Good Government League to give direction to the movement. 

Early in 1906 they were presented with a superlative campaign 
document: a series of magazine articles by Rex Beach entitled “The 
Looting of Alaska.”'* In typically muckraking fashion, Beach 
exposed an involved bit of chicanery on the part of McKenzie at the 
turn of the century to obtain control of alien gold-claims in Alaska. 
Although McKenzie had spent time in jail as a result of the venture, 
little was known about it until the publication of the Beach articles. 
With “The Looting of Alaska” as their major argument against 
continued boss control, the Progressives waged a vigorous fight to 
control the nominating convention. But the machine, using its old 
techniques of favors and coercion, won easily. The Progressive 
leaders, convinced that they had been beaten unfairly through the 
machine’s control of free railroad passes and particularly incensed 
by the nomination of an undistinguished spoilsman for judge of the 
supreme court, threw their support in the fall election to the Demo- 
cratic candidates for this office and for governor. The election of 
John Burke as governor overturned the natural Republican persuasion 
of North Dakota and put a man pledged to carrying out the reform 
program of the Republican Progressives at the head of the state 
administration. 

Again in 1910 and in 1912, Burke, who was careful always to 
tailor his program to the demands of the Progressives and to appoint 
them to key positions, was re-elected with the support of Republican 
voters. This, then, constituted the “Revolution of 1906,” and dur- 
ing Burke's six years in office, North Dakotans lived under a state 
government dedicated to carrying out the principles of Progressivism 
as it was being practiced in many parts of the nation. It was a 
period of exciting political battles, vigorous law enforcement, and 


to as “independents” or simply “reformers.” I have capitalized the word 
in an attempt to avoid its possible favorable connotations. The term 
“Progressive” as used here then does not necessarily mean a Republican 
reformer who joined the ranks of the Theodore velt Progressive 
or Bull Moose Party in 1912, since many “progressives” either remained 
loyal to Taft or supported Wilson in the election. Members of the con- 
servative faction of the Republican Party, I have called “Regulars” or 
“Stalwarts,” the terms employed during the period. They represent the 
group closely associated with the McKenzie o ization. A similar prob- 
lem has not occurred with the state Democratic Party, since for all practical 
purposes, Democrats were united behind the reform program in the state. 

_ 13 Rex Beach, “The Looting of Alaska,” Appleton’s Booklovers Maga- 
zine, — (January—May, 1906), 3-12, 131-140, 294-301, 540-547, 
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enlightened administration. But the total impact of Progressivism 
on North Dakota proved to be slight. 

The reason lies partly in the goals the reformers set for the 

movement. Aside from attacking railroad influence on government, 
never did they emphasize agricultural reforms. They directed their 
attack fundamentally against machine control of government and 
political dishonesty: “McKenzieism,” “bossism,” or “gang rule,” 
as they called it. ‘Purity in politics’ was the common motto of 
the local Good Government Leagues, which constituted the or- 
ganizational basis for the Progressives’ efforts. Winship, who more 
than any other leader supplied the ideology of the movement, defined 
its aims very simply in 1906: 
There is just one issue before the people of North Dakota this year; and 
that is whether the people are ready to take charge of their own government 
or will permit three or four bosses to manage in their own interest and ac- 
cording to their own caprice. ... The people know that the political govern- 
ment of this state has been an atrocious scandal, and they are earnest in the 
desire for better things.14 


Consequently, the major emphasis of the Progressive program 
was on the adoption of political devices which the reformers as. 
sumed would prevent men like McKenzie from regaining power in 
the state. The legislation passed during Burke's years in office 
extending direct democracy is comprehensive and impressive: the 
direct primary; the initiative, referendum, and recall, including the 
constitutional initiative; the Senatorial preference primary; and the 
Presidential preference primary. But as has been so frequently 
proved since the Progressive era, when they were accepted almost 
as panaceas by reformers, these devices are not guarantees in them- 
selves of responsible government. 

Although Burke was dependent on Republican support, he un- 
questionably shaped the character of North Dakota Progressivism. 
His career consequently throws considerable light on the movement 
he represented and suggests reasons for its essential failure. Bom 
and reared on a farm near Keokuk, Iowa, and graduated from the 
law school of the State University of Iowa, he arrived penniless in 
Dakota Territory in 1888 at the age of twenty-nine after unsuccessful 
attempts to practice in Des Moines and in Minnesota. Working in 
the harvest fields during the summer, he accumulated twenty-two 
dollars and made his way to the village of St. John in the north 


14 Grand Forks Daily Herald, April 8, 1906. 
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eastern part of the territory, where he had heard he might find work. 
There he taught school, started a newspaper, and practiced law 
over the desk of the hotel where he lived. Later moving to neigh- 
boring Rolla and eventually to Devils Lake, he built a successful 
law practice and like most small town lawyers turned to politics.’ 
Burke served six years in the state legislature during the 1890's, 
at a time when the Farmers’ Alliance was making its influence felt 
in state politics. In view of his later role as leader of the reform 
forces in North Dakota, it is instructive that he showed no sym- 
pathy with the demands of the agrarian group in the legislature. In 
fact, he was associated with the most conservative faction in the 
senate in opposing marketing and regulatory measures sponsored 
by the Alliance. In 1893 he was one of four senators to vote 
against the session’s most important law, the appropriation of 
$100,000 for the construction of a terminal grain elevator at Duluth 
or Superior."* The same year he introduced a bill which would 
have eliminated the power of the State Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners set up by the constitution.’ Examination of his voting 
record reveals nearly complete consistency in opposition to Alliance 
measures. Nominated for attorney general in 1894, he was one 
of three Democratic candidates not supported by the Independent 
(Populist) Party in a period in North Dakota politics when farmer 
parties generally combined with the Democrats in the Fusion ticket."* 
In spite of his conservative political philosophy, Burke was a 
good party man who accepted the issues as they were defined by 
the national Democratic leadership. An 1894 campaign speech is 
devoted entirely to an examination of the tariff, which he asserted 
was the “great issue of the present time.”’* Two years later he 
had enlisted in the Bryan crusade as the unsuccessful Democratic 


15 A collection of Burke Papers, which contains ge pene from 
an 


the latter years of his career, speeches, miscellany, considerable 
biographical material, is available in the Orin G. Libby Manuscript Col- 
lection, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

16 Journal of the Senate of the Third Legislative Assembly, 1898, 
Bismarck, 1898, 530. 

17 [bid., 272. 

18 Grand Forks Daily Plaindealer, July 27, November 2, 1894. The 
politics of North Dakota during this period have not been thoroughly studied 
but from examination of the files of the Plaindealer, one of the few Demo- 
cratic newspapers in the state, it seems clear that the hierarchy of the 
Democratic Party had little more sympathy with farmer demands than 
members of the McKenzie organization. e Plaindealer attacked the 
Alliance-sponsored marketing measures as class legislation. Fusion in the 
state between Democrats and independent farmer parties seems to have 
been much more a marriage of convenience than an union of principle. 

19 Ibid., October 13, 1894. 
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candidate for the United States House of Representatives. Because 
of the great influence of Bryan in the West, it was almost inevitable 
that any successful Democrat in North Dakota would have to talk 
in reform terms. As Republican domination of the state became 
complete after 1896, Burke had continued unrewarding service in 
the minority party. His nomination for governor in 1906, a year 
in which the discerning could see that Democrats again might have 
a chance, was expected. 

A superb politician, Burke had built a reputation as a man whose 
character transcended party considerations. “He is a born states- 
man,” a Republican newspaper had commented as early as 1896, 
“and the only fault we find with ‘Honest John’ is his political 
views, but they are a mere triviality beside his qualifications as a 
man.”*° This kind of non-partisan appeal was to continue through- 
out his long political career. Evidence of his political skill is the 
fact that in rural, Protestant North Dakota, the issue of Burke's 
Catholicism was never raised against him except in the veiled and 
not very serious charge that he had appointed only Irishmen to 
office. In tact, much of Burke's voting strength came from organized 
Protestant church groups, who supported his stand for vigorous en- 
forcement of the prohibition laws. 

Dressed in a thread-bare suit and a battered “sheepskin” coat, 
rough-hewn of feature with his hair left untrimmed, he could play 
to perfection the role of “Honest John” the simple man of the 
people. His unembellished, forcefully plain speeches convinced 
voters that here was a sincere man of honesty and integrity; com- 
parisons with Lincoln were so frequent that Burke, himself, found 
them rather tedious. 

Actually, as the most successful trial-lawyer in the state earning 
about $15,000 a year, Burke’s appeal was not really to the farmer 
but to the small town business man, lawyer, editor and teacher. His 
program of honesty in government and rigorous law enforcement 
appealed to these urban groups who were rebelling against the 
unrepresentative, expensive, and generally unsavory character of the 
machine-dominated state government. 

Burke's conception of reform was legalistic, and the seeming 
transition from the conservative of the early 1890's to the Progres- 
sive of 1906 is not paradoxical. Burke had a sincere belief in the 
efficacy of law as a means of regulating human affairs. To him 


20 Cando Herald, quoted in Grand Forks Daily Plaindealer, August 
25, 1896. 
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the problem of reform was a matter of instilling respect for the law 
and providing for its enforcement. In characteristic fashion, he told 
a Mandan audience in 1907: 


No matter whether we think it is unjust, no matter whether we believe in 
the principles of the law, it is our duty so long as it is the law to respect 
it and to use our influence to enforce it, because it is the law; because 
only by enforcing the law is your life, your liberty and your property safe.*1 


“Burke's theory of government is simple and commonplace,” Win- 
ship wrote perceptively in 1910. 

It involves no fine-spun causistries, no quibbles, no evasions. It includes, 
chiefly, the elements of simple, common honesty, a recognition that the obli- 
gations of an official are to the people of the entire state, and industry and 
energy in the performance of duty. 


Typical was his stand on prohibition: although Burke was always 
an opponent of the law, much of the energy of his administrations 
was expended in a fruitless attempt to enforce it. 


A great cry against railroads was part of the reform upsurge. 
Burke had gone along with it. “John Burke's political tune is 
pitched for the railroads,” Bismarck Tribune asserted with some 
justice in 1906. 

That's the burden of his song. About all the ills the people are heir to, in 


Mr. Burke's opinion are railroads, and their influence through the bosses 
over the people.?3 


Yet here too his approach to the problem was legalistic. If rail- 
roads were not paying their just share of taxes, government had 
acted in the interests of a special group, and the abuse should be 
corrected. Free railroad passes could prevent an official from act- 
ing for the public good as he was pledged to do. But this did not 
necessarily lead to the view that the expansion of legislation regu- 
lating railroads was desirable. Burke's intense respect for property 
rights made any such effort somewhat suspect, and his position on 
the high freight rates prevailing in the state was not unequivocal. 
In his first inaugural message to the 1907 session of the legislature, 
for example, he pointed out that railroad rates were too high and 
should be reduced. But the method he left to the legislature. He 
suggested that perhaps the Board of Railroad Commissioners might 


21 Bismarck Tribune, June 6, 1907. 
22 Grand Forks Daily Herald, October 21, 1910. 
23 Bismarck Tribune, November 3, 1906. 
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be able to do it, if some means could be found to enable it to 
enforce its decisions. On the other hand, should the legislature 
decide to lower rates directly, he warned that great care must be 
taken to ensure a fair return to the railroad.** In general, whenever 
possible, Burke attempted to avoid any issue involving corporate 
regulation, preferring to direct his attention to the problems of 
honesty in government and better law enforcement. 

The sources of Burke's voting strength also reveal the character 
of the movement. In all three of his elections, large majorities in 
the eastern, more populous counties carried him into office. It was 
overwhelming support in the larger towns, where local Good Gov- 
ernment Leagues had been organized, that brought his victories. 
Voting patterns in the almost entirely rural western wheat-raising 
counties were left unchanged during the Burke era. Only in the 
North Dakota towns did the battle for honest government seem 
really important.*® 

The program enacted during the period—especially in 1911 
when the alliance of Democrats and Progressive Republicans was 
able to organize both houses of the legislature—constitutes an im- 
portant list of achievements. North Dakota's experiment in Progres- 
sivism came rather late; numerous models for reform legislation 
existed in other states; and the laws passed during the six year period 
read almost like a catalogue containing every political or social 
demand of a Progressive anywhere. In addition to the legislation 
already mentioned, laws were passed providing for the commission 
form of government in cities of over five hundred population, im- 
proving voter registration, and prohibiting various corrupt political 
practices including personal lobbying. Social measures included a 
comprehensive program of pure food and drug legislation passed 
under the direction of Edwin F. Ladd, a pioneer in the field; a 
juvenile court system based on the plan of the famous Denver 
juvenile authority, Judge Ben Lindsay; a child labor law; a state 
board of control for charitable, reformatory, and penal institutions; 
acts regulating the practice of medicine and surgery and providing 
inspection and safety standards for hotels; a public health labora- 
tory; a library commission to institute a system of traveling libraries 


24 Journal of the House of the Tenth Session of the Legislative As 


sembly, 1907, Bismarck, 1907, 61-70. 
25 North Dakota election statistics can be found in the bi-yearly 


Legislative Manual (Blue Book). 
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and to assist public libraries; a livestock Sanitary Board to control 
cattle disease; and several other similar measures.”® 

In short, the reformers were able to enact every major piece 
of social or political legislation that they had proposed. These 
measures were passed with little opposition from machine leaders. 
A large part of the program, for example, was enacted in 1907, 
while the Stalwart-Republican faction was still in control of the 
state senate. An anonymous political leader interviewed in the 
Grand Forks Herald during the campaign of 1906 predicted cor- 
rectly the course that the McKenzie organization would take in 
relation to the reform movement. The machine, he stated has “no 
inflexible purpose and can tack. The moment that the leaders are 
convinced that there is something in the movement, they will get 
in front of it...."*" The McKenzie organization had consistently - 
shown great ability to swim with the tide of public sentiment; dur- 
ing the Burke era, the platforms of the Stalwart faction often con- 
tained more demands for reform than those of the Progressives. If 
by conceding political and social demands, which were aimed only 
at the manifestations of deeper problems, the conservative leaders 
could protect the economic interests that they openly represented, 
they were willing to go along. 

When Progressives tried to strike at the railroads, they achieved 
much less. The effort to enact the anti-pass bill, a keystone of the 
1906 campaign, was unsuccessful until 1911; by then, with the 
adoption of the direct primary, the measure had lost much of its 
importance. The attempt to enact a two cent per mile rate bill 
for passenger fares met with bitter resistance by railroad legislators, 
who were able to raise it to two and a half cents, a figure the rail- 
roads were willing to accept. Burke and the Progressives made a 
major effort to activate the dormant railroad commission, which 
under machine control had not even bothered to fill out the reports 
required by law. They were able to enforce minor regulatory laws 
relating to railroads, but their attempts to lower freight rates on a 
few items were hampered by court fights and other obstructions.** 


26 See the compilations of session laws: Laws Passed at the Tenth 
Session of the Legislative Assembly, 1907, Bismarck, 1907; Laws Passed 
at the Eleventh Session of the Legislative Assembly, 1909, Fargo, 1909; 
— — at the Twelfth Session of the Legislative Assembly, 1911, 

argo, 1911. 

27 Grand Forks Daily Herald, May 25, 1906. 

28 Nineteenth and Twentieth Annual Reports of the Commissioners 
of Railroads to the Governor of North Dakota, 1909,1910, Bismarck, 1910. 
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During Burke's second term, the rate of railroad taxation was raised 
to a level comparable with neighboring states.*® By and large, 
however, the Progressives effected no substantial changes in general 
railroad practices. The fundamental railroad problem—the high 
rate the farmer paid to ship a bushel of grain—was left untouched. 

In spite of the limited success of their railroad program—and 
it is not as limited as it may seem if the aims of the movement are 
considered—North Dakota Progressives at the end of Burke's six 
years in office could look with satisfaction on their achievements. 
They had rid the state administration of McKenzie and his sup- 
porters; they had enacted almost all their program; and they had 
provided North Dakota six years of vigorous and equitable law 
enforcement. Progressivism seemed the established ideal of gov- 
ernment. Although Burke's successor, L. B. Hanna, was a mem- 
ber of the Stalwart faction of the Republican Party, Progressives 
had been elected for the remainder of the state offices. Hanna 
was not a McKenzie lieutenant nor a man to attempt to overthrow 
the Progressive legislative accomplishments. During his first term 
in office, the reform program was continued and even expanded. 

Yet in 1915 the failure of the legislature to pass a constitutional 
amendment providing for a terminal elevator to be operated by the 
state, which had been approved overwhelmingly at the preceeding 
year’s election, set off the “political prairie fire,” that carried the 
Nonpartisan League to power.*° 

The attitude of the Progressives toward this crucial issue is im- 
portant. The North Dakota constitution provided that an amend- 
ment had to be passed at two subsequent sessions of the legislature 
before being submitted to the voters for approval. Before becoming 
law, it had then to be ratified a third time by the legislature. There- 
fore, the question of building an elevator had developed during the 
Burke administrations. In 1909 and in 1911 the legislature had 
approved a measure permitting the state to build terminal elevators 
in either Wisconsin or Minnesota; in 1911 the first approval had 
been registered for a potential amendment to permit the state to 
construct one within North Dakota.** 


29 Proceedings of the State Board of Taxation Equalization, 1909, 


Bismarck, 1909, 52-63. 

30 Morlan, Political Prairie Fire, 18-21, ff. recounts the events lead- 
ing up to the League’s rise to power. 

31 Laws of the Session, 1909, 333; Laws of the Session, 1911, 161, 165. 
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But these issues crept almost incidentally into the Progressive 
program and in no way were considered of major importance at 
the time. The demand for a change in marketing methods developed 
outside the political parties, in organizations such as the North 
Dakota Bankers’ Association and the American Society of Equity. 
The latter, a national organization of farmers to advance coopera- 
tive marketing, had organized a chapter in North Dakota in Feb- 
ruary 1907 and had begun to agitate in the legislature for the estab- 
lishment of farmer-owned grain elevators.** In the fervor of the 
crusade against “boss government,” the events leading to the 1915 
revolt passed almost without comment in the state’s newspapers. 

Nor did the building of an elevator become an issue in any of 
the campaigns. Burke avoided the question almost altogether. In 
1909 he was required to submit to the legislature the report of the 
grain commission appointed to investigate the feasibility of acquir- 
ing a terminal elevator. He commented only that he thought a 
constitutional amendment would be necessary for the state to do 
so and added that he was submitting the report without recom- 
mendation.** In general, the attitude of Progressives toward the 
whole problem of marketing was one of indifference. 


In the light of subsequent events, apparently few farmers in the 
state even realized that a change in the character of government had 
taken place during the Burke administrations. The Progressive in- 
terlude had neither produced nor even really attempted any changes 
in the economic conditions that the farmer faced. A child labor 
law, the commission form of government, and a non-partisan tax 
commission, after all, were not answers to the low price he received 
for a bushel of wheat. Consequently, after 1916 a new set of 
leaders took over the reins of government, and the Progressives 
were on the outside. Significant is the case of Treadwell Twichell, 
the leader of the Progressives in the senate. Although he was clearly 
a reformer in the Progressive sense and had served well in the cause, 
he became infamous in League circles as the reputed author of the 
remark to a group of farmers during the 1915 session of the legis- 


32 Information on the early activities of the latter can be found in 
the Grand Forks Daily Herald, June 27, July 23, 1907, February 5, 7, 
March 26, 1909. 

33 Journal of the House of the Eleventh Session of the Legislative 
Assembiy, 1909, Bismarck, 1909, 29-55. 
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lature to “go home and slop the hogs.”** The new leadership in 
the state drew no distinction between Stalwart and Progressive and 
as often as not directed their attacks against the latter. 

In spite of the non-agrarian character of the Progressive program, 
the reformers did indirectly assist the rise of the Nonpartisan League. 
Although the measure was not a part of their program nor an issue 
that absorbed any of their attentions, the movement for a terminal 
elevator did get under way during the Burke administration. The 
Progressives had provided a political climate in which such demands 
could find expression. Moreover, they had gone along with the 
initial steps in its establishment, and it was not they who sabotaged 
the measure in the 1915 legislature. Hanna had continued the 
Burke program during his first term, but in 1914, as the Progres- 
sive fervor slackened, the Stalwart faction had begun to reassert 
its control. Hanna was elected for a second term on program of 
economy; it was quite clear therefore that the elevator proposal 
might fail. Farm leaders began to take the first steps that were 
to bring the League to power. 

Furthermore, the chief demand of the Progressives, the direct 
primary, proved to be the means by which Arthur C. Townley, the 
founder of the League, was able to organize an independent farmers’ 
political movement. The supporters of the direct primary in North 
Dakota and elsewhere argued that it would take control away from 
political parties and put it in the hands of the voters themselves. 
This seldom turned out to be the case, but the rise of the League 
does provide a dramatic example of the use of the direct primary to 
meet its original purpose. 

Why did Progressivism fail in North Dakota? As has been 
emphasized, the program of the reformers was primarily concerned 
with election reforms and other political devices that would ensure 
honest government in the state. To a large extent, it was modeled 
on the programs of reformers elsewhere, especially the Wisconsin 
experiment, and superimposed on an agricultural state, often with 
no relation to basic needs. The commission form of government, 
for example was not a response to a specific demand but merely 
a part of the general model the reformers followed in enacting 4 
kind of ideal Progressive program. 

34 Interviews cited by Morlan, Political Prairie Fire, 21, seems to indi- 


cate that either Twichell did not make the remark or that he meant it 
only jocularly, including himself as a farmer. 
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This program did not affect the average farmer, nor was he 
excited by the party battles of the period. Because of its late set- 
tlement, North Dakota had experienced only slightly the effects 
of the agrarian movements of the Nineteenth Century; the organiza- 
tions capable of expressing agricultural demands politically had 
not developed and matured. Twenty-seven per cent of the state’s 
population was foreign-born; about an equal number were first- 
generation Americans. Often settled in colonies where the ways of 
the homeland were preserved, these immigrant groups, unfamiliar 
with American political techniques, were subject to the same type 
of manipulation employed by the city bosses of the era. The Mc- 
Kenzie organization was particularly astute in choosing local leaders 
who could identify with the national characteristics of the dominant 
immigrant group of the community. It remained for Townley to 
break the organizational hold of the Republican oligarchy through 
high-pressure salesmanship and “grass roots” organization and to 
harness the farmer's unrest behind a program of agrarian reform 
in his own interests. 


CHARLES N. GLAAB 


Research Associate 
University of Chicago 





Eugene Debs and the Socialist 
Campaign of 1912 


Few Americans today remember a time when the Socialist party 
was a power of any proportion in American politics. They have 
forgotten or never knew that a scant two generations ago the 
Socialist Party of America was the third party of American politics; 
that it wielded considerable influence in the American labor move- 
ment; and that many of the “radical” policies which it advocated 
have become standard fixtures in the American political, social and 
economic system. 

The presidential campaign of 1912 marked the high point of 
Socialist strength in America. This fact is all the more interesting 
inasmuch as the contest of that year offered not one but three 
candidates who were considered liberal—the Progressive Theodore 
Roosevelt, the Democrat Woodrow Wilson and the Socialist Eugene 
Debs. That the Socialist candidate polled nearly six per cent of 
the total vote in the face of opposition from such powerful vote get- 
ters as Roosevelt and Wilson is testimony to the extent of the 
Socialist party's influence on the eve of the World War. 

Although the Socialist presidential candidate in 1908, Eugene 
Debs, had polled only 420,000 votes, two years later in the “off 
year” elections of 1910 the Socialists captured a surprising number 
of state, municipal and even federal offices. Victor Berger, ven- 
erable Socialist politician from Milwaukee, was sent to the House 
of Representatives, the first socialist ever to sit in Congress. In 
1911, Socialist strength was again demonstrated by the election of 
George Lunn as socialist mayor of Schenectady, New York. His vic- 
tory was expected to advertise socialism across the country. 

These local victories were as gratifying to the Socialists as their 
few national successes, for they showed the party's growing grass 
roots strength. Emil Seidel was elected mayor of Milwaukee the 
year that Berger went to Congress and by 1912 the Socialists boasted 
that more than a thousand of their number occupied elective offices 
in thirty-three states and one hundred sixty municipalities across 
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the country.’ The cities were the strongholds of socialism and it 
was in city elections that the Socialists registered their greatest suc- 
cesses with the voters. The eleven states of the Midwest accounted 
for seventy per cent of the Socialists in public office.” 

Nothing succeeds in politics like success, and the party’s member- 
ship increased in proportion to its victories at the polls. When the 
national convention met in May, 1912, a record breaking 117,984 
people carried Socialist party cards,* with Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Oklahoma reporting the greatest proportional gains in member- 
ship. The increase in financial resources that accompanied this 
growing membership enabled the Socialists to expand their propa- 
ganda program. The party was even prosperous enough to pay 
train fares for the delegates to the national convention in 1912. 

Noting that a million and a half Americans had voted for Social- 
ist candidates in 1910 and 1911, many political analysts saw every 
reason to believe that the Socialist total would be much higher in 
1912.° Although the Socialists could well rejoice at these suc- 
cesses, their enemies pointed out that their power was scattered and 
concentrated in minor offices. The Socialists elected to office were 
almost invariably “‘slowcialists’—as their more radical comrades 
dubbed them—those who were more interested in reform than revo- 


lution. They were ministers, lawyers, academics, and reform minded 
businessmen whose first thoughts were of honest government and 
few of whom were distinguishable, either in promise or perform- 
ance, from their progressive opponents.® 


1 The party categorized them as follows: 10 city auditors; 4 city 
attorneys; 145 aldermen; 61 assessors; 2 collectors, 18 city commissioners; 
1 Congressman; 25 clerks; 1 court clerk; 7 coroners; 160 councilmen; 3 
comptrollers; 57 constables; 1 director; 45 election officials; 2 city judges; 
55 justices of the peace; 2 listers; 1 magistrate; 18 marshals; 56 mayors; 
4 pound keepers; 22 police officials; 6 presidents of councils; 6 road over- 
seers; 4 recorders; 2 deed registrars; 18 state legislators; 155 school 
officials; 2 surveyors; 2 state senators; 1 sheriff; 40 city, county and 
township supervisors; 1 assessment supervisor; 29 treasurers; 2 library 
trustees; 39 city and township trustees; 28 town officials; 1 vice-mayor. 
Socialist Party, Socialist Campaign Book, Chi , 1912, 36. 

2 Robert Hoxie, “The Rising Tide of Socialism,” Journal of Political 
Economy, 19 (October, 1911), 610. Over two-thirds of these officials were 
in cities with ~e of less than ten thousand. 
oes _—— arty, Socialist Congressional Campaign Book, Chicago, 
cme a Kipnis, The American Socialist Movement 1897-1912, New York, 

5 Cf. Samuel Orth, “Is Socialism Upon Us?” World’s Work, 24, 
(August, 1912), 455. 

® Hoxie, “The Rising Tide of Socialism,” loc. cit., 610, 611; Robert 
me ont a Party in the November Elections,” Jbid., 20 (March, 
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There were several reasons for the increasing dominance of 
the conservatives within the party. In part, radical Socialists had 
only themselves to blame. Too often they concentrated their 
energies on local questions and after 1904 they tended to concen- 
trate on converting organized labor to socialism. They flirted con- 
sistently with the IWW and syndicalism, thus furnishing grist for 
the conservative mill in attacks on the “‘impossibilist’’ and “revo- 
lutionary” positions. Though he could and did fight hard for his 
beliefs, the most famous radical Socialist, Eugene Debs, never sought 
the leadership which could have been his. He did not partly 
because of a genuine dislike of personal power, partly because he 
feared creating more factionalism, and partly because he preferred 
to agitate through diréct contact with the people rather than through 
parliamentary manipulation with which he was unfamiliar. 

But the conservative Socialists could look to their own success 
as well as the radicals’ faults to explain their dominance within 
the party. As in most socialistic movements, intellectuals rather 
than workers quickly dominated the Socialist party of America. In 
this they were aided by better education and a more highly organ- 
ized drive than was possessed by the workers. They generally made 
their livings as writers, professionals and newspapermen and in 
addition to being better educated than their radical counterparts, 
they were not adverse to using parliamentary tactics to oust oppo- 
nents. Aside from Debs, few radical Socialists were well enough 
known among the party’s rank and file to defeat such famous names 
as Victor Berger and Morris Hillquit. Furthermore, “slowcialism” 
had a genuine appeal to the educated middle class and the conser- 
vative Socialists were more and more successful in controlling the 
party machinery as their support increased. The revolutionaries 
and radicals scattered their strength in a multitude of causes and 
quarrels but the conservatives tended to draw theirs together in a 
concerted effort to dominate the party. Their success with reform 
programs in cities like Milwaukee, Butte and Berkeley and their 
willingness to cooperate with other reform elements gave the con- 
servatives publicity as well as respectability. A sizeable portion 
of the Socialist press was theirs and they used it ruthlessly in waging 
war against the radical elements which they felt were frightening 
reform votes away from the party. 

Both groups believed in political action but the conservatives 
were willing to ally themselves with other liberals in order to 
enact a set of “immediate demands.” The radical Socialists 
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considered this a breach of faith and while they too entered electoral 
contests they did so as socialists and ran on avowedly socialist 
platforms. They tended to look upon election campaigns as propa- 
ganda efforts and the winning of office was not an end but rather 
a means with them. 

Early in May, 1912, Socialists from all over the country con- 
verged on Indianapolis to hammer out a national platform, to listen 
to “red’’ rhetoric, to select a presidential candidate and to exhort each 
other to work for the coming revolution. The rising power of the 
conservatives was reflected in the delegates to be seen milling on 
the floor of the convention hall and engaging in earnest discussion 
during and after the sessions. Their predecessors had been labor 
agitators and radical writers; most of these men were professionals of 
one sort or another. Past Socialists had been anxious for swift 
change; these men seemed content with assured reform." 

Eugene Victor Debs, whose prominence in Socialist circles dated 
from before the turn of the century, did not attend the convention 
because it promised from the start to be a hot one. Debs, who 
had been the party's standard bearer in 1900, 1904 and 1908, never 
refrained from attacking his opponents, but he had no stomach 
for intra-party strife. In 1912 he preferred the lecture circuit to 
the pandemonium of the convention hall. The major bone of 
contention among the Socialists was the activities of the IWW 
Socialists. The conservative leadership was determined to censure 
the Wobblies for their syndicalism and the radical Socialists were 
equally determined that the Wobblies receive official party recog- 
nition and support. The radicals won an early victory by securing 
passage of a resolution favoring industrial unionism over craft 
unionism, but were finally defeated by the conservatives who se- 
cured passage of a constitutional amendment which expelled any 
party members who did not subscribe to political action and who 
advocated industrial violence. The action was not accomplished 


7 Every state except Tennessee was represented at the conven- 
tion. Of the 293 delegates present, 32 were newspapermen, 21 were lec- 
turers, 20 were lawyers, 12 were mayors and 11 were Socialist Party 
officials. Sixty of the delegates were doctors, dentists, ministers and 
small businessmen. Eleven white collar workers, 10 farmers and 7 house- 
wives were present, The remainder were workers, only 30 of whom were 
employed in unskilled trades. More than a third of the delegates were 
over 45 years of age and only 31 were less than 30. This was in sharp 
contrast to the group that had founded the party in 1901, most of whom 
were less than 35. Nothing could have emphasized better the party’s cap- 
ture of a large number of middle class leaders than the members of this 
convention. New York Call, May 5, 1912. 
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without a free swinging floor fight in which more than words flew 
through the air. As a result many [WW Socialists left the party 
and wounds were inflicted which never fully healed.® 


Debs himself was on the horns of a real dilemma. For years 
he had preached the virtues of strong and, if necessary, violent union- 
ism. He had been one of the founders of the IWW and he ad- 
mired Bill Haywood and other outspoken Wobblies. The truth of 
the matter was, however, that he had come to condemn the Wobblies’ 
use of industrial violence and their lack of a sound political pro- 
gram. By 1912 he was disgusted with their incoherent program and 
could not bring himself to support their tactics, however much he 
admired their courage. 

Debs was bitter at the outcome of the anti-sabotage amendment, 
however, for he felt that the delegates had been streamrollered by 
Berger and Hillquit. But he could not support the Wobblies. Even 
before the convention began he had voiced his opposition to indus- 
trial sabotage: “I am opposed to any tactics which involve stealth, 
secrecy, intrigue, and necessitate acts of individual violence for their 
execution.”® Not because he supported capitalist laws but because 
he felt that such tactics were boomerangs against the Socialists did 
he oppose violence. The Wobblies were not socialists but anarchists 
because they worked outside an organized group; their Utopia was 
not the cooperative society envisaged by Eugene Debs.'® 

With the process of amending the party’s constitution out of 
the way, the delegates turned to the selection of a presidential 
ticket. Berger, still hesitant about Debs and his radical followers, 
alluded to Debs’ poor health and hinted that he might not run. 
The chairman of the day, Lewis Duncan of Montana, a strong Debs 
supporter, declared emphatically that Debs would run. Although 
Debs did not actively seek the nomination it was well known that 
he was available." Two other names were placed before the con- 
vention, those of Emil Seidel of Milwaukee and Charles Edward 
Russell, prominent New York muckraker. The outcome was never 





8 “The Compromises of the Socialist Convention,” Independent, 67 

(May 30, 1912), 1181-1182. “ 
Eugene V. Debs, “Sound Socialist Tactics,” reprinted in The Writ- 
ings and speeches of Eugene V. Debs, New York, 1948, 353. 

10 Jbid., 352. 

11 Ray Ginger, in The Bending Cross: A Biography of Eugene Victor 
Debs, New Brunswick, New Jersey, 1949, 309-310, says that Debs pushed 
Fred Warren, acting editor of the popular Appeal to Reason, for the nomin- 
ation. This may be so but Debs made no effort to prevent his name being 
presented to the convention and readily accepted the nomination. 
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seriously in doubt. The conservatives were unable to unite behind 
a single candidate and it is doubtful that they could have carried the 
day even if they had, so great was Debs’ prestige with the Socialist 
rank and file. Someone started a chant for Debs and he received 
156 votes to 56 for Seidel and 54 for Russell on the first ballot. 
Seidel was chosen for the vice-presidential spot.’ 

Debs accepted the nomination and the responsibilities of an- 
other gruelling campaign, his fourth, because he felt that the party 
leadership had passed into the hands of men who were evolutionary 
rather than revolutionary. However much he disliked violence, 
Debs had no use for platitudinous reformers. He and the radical 
Socialists based all their beliefs on two assumptions: that there was 
a class struggle in America between capital and labor and that 
capitalism was wholly evil and incapable of being reformed. Debs 
was anxious that laborers rise in the party ranks for he did not be- 
lieve that ministers, lawyers and professors could adequately repre- 
sent the needs and wishes of the workers who made up the bulk 
of the party membership. He did not feel that these men, however 
high their intentions, understood the problems that faced workers. 

The convention adopted a familiar platform that called, among 
other things, for the cooperative organization of prisons; establish- 
ment of a national bureau of health and welfare; the election of 
judges for short terms; the abolition of the United States senate; the 
abolition of the President's veto power; and a long list of measures 
pointed toward the benefit of organized labor.'* The convention then 
adjourned and the delegates headed home to lay the groundwork 
for the coming campaign. 

Active campaigning was not scheduled to begin until late in the 
summer but the national campaign committee was busy during the 
spring and summer months. The Socialists spent $66,000 on the 
campaign. Donations from party members in the form of one 
day's pay totalled $23,000. The sale of admission tickets and con- 
tributions taken at rallies yielded another $15,000 and sales of 
literature added an additional $15,000.14 As had been the case in 





12 Socialist Party, Proceedings of the National Convention 1912, 
Chicago, 1912, 138-141. 
po 13 “The Socialist Platform and Candidates,” Outlook, 101 (June 1, 

12), 235. 

14 Of the $66,000, the party nt $24,000 on literature; $17,000 on 
speakers; $21,000 on advertising; and $4,000 in grants to state organizations. 
Kipnis, The American Socialist Movement, 365. Compared to the outlays 
of the major parties the sum was infinitesimal but was a considerable ex- 
penditure for the Socialists. 
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previous campaigns, local and state organizations were called upon 
to bear the brunt of the work. Thousands of party members and 
sympathizers volunteered their services as speakers, door bell ringers 
and office workers during the campaign. 

If the campaign committee was successful in raising funds the 
same cannot be said for its choices of personnel to manage the cam- 
paign. J. Mahlon Barnes, who had managed Debs’ campaign in 
1908, was again chosen campaign manager largely through the 
efforts of conservative Socialists. The cooperation and friendli- 
ness which had characterized the Debs-Barnes relationship of 1908 
was gone by 1912, however. Even before the campaign got under- 
way many Socialists attacked Barnes for his loose morals. An 
investigation did little but air Socialist dirty linen in public, much 
to the delight of the opposition press. The whole affair served 
only to widen the breach between radicals and conservatives within 
the party and only highlighted their differences. Debs tried to have 
Barnes removed because he did not like his conservatism but Barnes 
remained at his post throughout the campaign, a testament to the 
conservatives’ strength within the party.’® 

Debs originally planned to rest and write during the hot summer 
months in preparation for his national tour during the fall. Pro- 
gressive rumblings within Republican ranks and the increasing likli- 
hood that the Democrats would nominate a liberal candidate, how- 
ever, alarmed him and he began early. Late in June he opened his 
campaign with a speech in St. Louis and began a slow tour across 
the country toward the Pacific coast. As in 1908, he preached his 
own brand of militant socialism, calling upon his audiences to oust 
capitalism by electing Socialists to office. From the beginning of the 
campaign he was afraid that the Democrats and Progressives would 
siphon off Socialist votes and he constantly ridiculed any idea that 
either of these two parties could reform capitalism. “The cause of 
[the present unrest} does not lie in a maladministration of present 
government but in the very structure of society as at present con- 
stituted,” he told an audience in Phoenix, Arizona, early in the cam- 
paign. “And the remedy must be found in a reconstruction of all 
existing systems.”’?® 

Despite broiling heat and clouds of dust a large and enthusiastic 
crowd turned out in the copper mining city of Bisbee, Arizona, to 

15 For a complete discussion of the Barnes affair see David Shannon, 


The Socialist Party of America, New York, 1955, 73-77. 
16 [Phoenix] Arizona Republican, September 8, 1912. 
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hear him lambast capitalism. Socialists and IWW organizers were 
not strangers to these copper miners and their families. While 
members of the crowd, many sporting red neckties and bandanas, 
munched on peanuts and popcorn, Debs elaborated on a theme that 
had occupied him before—the problem of leadership. To the end 
of his life Debs feared the power of leaders. Instead he trusted 
in the education of the masses in socialist doctrine to institute the 
Socialist program. “It would do no good for me to lead you to the 
promised land—Roosevelt would only come along and lead you 
out again.”"*’ Significantly, this was the traditional American ans- 
wer to the need for reform. His reliance on self help and mass 
education and a desire to avoid violence stamped Debs as a re- 
former in the American tradition. He was first and foremost an 
American and the socialism he preached was tempered by American 
rather than by Marxian thoughts and ideals. 


In Oakland, California, six thousand people heard him talk for 
more than an hour with all of his old fire and vigor. His fist smash- 
ing into his open palm, his lean figure crouched dramatically, he 
roared out his hatred and defiance of capitalism and the society it 
had built.** In Portland, Oregon, he spoke to eight thousand peo- 
ple who had patiently awaited his arrival and who vigorously ap- 
plauded his words despite a heavy thunderstorm. More than a 
hundred dollars in addition to admission charges was collected from 
the crowd.'® Further north he spoke to a large crowd in Everett, 
Washington. His train had abruptly changed schedules and the 
crowd waited more than five hours for his arrival, a fact which did 
not seem to dampen its ardor.*° Everywhere in the West the 
story was the same. Debs had traveled this route before and he 
saw many familiar faces in the crowds. There were hundreds of 
hands to shake after every speech and countless times when he took 
down the names of needy comrades for future reference. 


His western tour ended, Debs headed east. The greatest meet- 
ing of the campaign was held in Madison Square Garden. Fifteen 
thousand tickets, costing from fifteen cents to a dollar each, were 
sold weeks in advance and on the big night it was necessary to hold 
overflow meetings in several halls adjacent to the Garden to ac- 
commodate those who could not get in. Every seat in the huge 


17 Bisbee Daily Review, September 2, 1912. 
18 San Francisco Call, September 6, 1912. 
19 Appeal to Reason, September 14, 1912. 
20 Ibid., September 26, 1912. 
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auditorium was filled and large crowds of people stood in the aisles 
and in the back of the room. Girls wearing red turbans, white 
aprons and red hair ribbons circulated in the crowd selling buttons, 
red flags and pamphlets.** 

While waiting for the speakers the crowd sang the “Marseillaise” 
and “International,” both Socialist favorites. Emil Seidel, the vice- 
presidential candidate, began the meeting with an appeal for labor's 
vote and cited recent Socialist victories as proof that the party was 
increasing in strength daily. “Only a year ago workingmen were 
throwing decayed vegetables and rotten eggs at us but now all 
is changed,” he told the crowd. “Eggs are too high. There is a 
great giant growing up in this country that will someday take over 
the affairs of this nation. He is a little giant now but he is grow- 
ing fast. The name of this little giant is socialism.’’** 

The crowd cheered Seidel’s words but that ovation was nothing 
compared to the bedlam that broke loose when Debs made his 
carefully timed appearance. The crowd stood up, cheered and 
waved red flags for nearly thirty minutes. Looking immensely 
pleased, Debs acknowledged the ovation, quieted the crowd and 
launched into a vigorous exposition of socialism. He insisted that 
only the Socialists represented labor; condemned “Injunction Bill” 
Taft; declared that Roosevelt was still a faker, even worse; that 
the Democrats, Progressives and Republicans alike were financed 
by the trusts. The only hope for America lay in adopting social- 
ism.** There was little that was new in the speech but it was poured 
out with all the typical Debsian fireworks and the crowd loved it. 
Aside from his legendary reputation as a friend of labor, Debs’ 
greatest contribution to the Socialist party was his free-swinging 
oratory. Despite the fact that his speeches required an admission 
fee, the money thus raised being used to defray campaign costs, 
he always spoke to capacity houses. Good politician that he was, 
he capitalized on every platform technique—voice, posture, vigor, 
and simple, colorful language—to capture the interest of his 
audiences. 

Debs and the other Socialist candidates were greatly aided 
throughout the campaign by an active Socialist press. The regular 
press observed a conspiracy of silence on most events connected with 





21 New York Times, September 22, 1912; “The Presidential Campaign,” 
Public, 15 (October 4, 1912), 947. 

22 ar York Times, September 30, 1912. 

23 Ibid. 
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the Socialists. Over the years the Socialists managed to build up a 
strong press which represented most shades of the red spectrum. 
In 1912, the party controlled 5 English and 8 foreign language 
daily newspapers; 262 English and 36 foreign language week- 
lies; and 10 English and 2 foreign language monthlies.** In 
addition, some 400 union and independent publications carried in- 
formation and bulletins sent them by the Socialist national and state 
headquarters. In 1911, the party was even able to station a press 
representative in Washington, largely to publicize Berger's activi- 
ties.*° The Appeal to Reason, a perennial favorite, continued to 
serve hundreds of thousands of readers and its circulation rarely fell 
below the half million mark.** The activity of the Socialist press 
goes far toward explaining the high vote which Debs polled in 1912. 

The campaign was a strenuous one for Debs. In Philadelphia, 
18,000 people crowded into Convention Hall to hear him lam- 
bast the masters of capital. It was a motley crowd, composed of 
hoboes off the streets, professional politicians who had come to 
study the Debs technique, and plain curiosity seekers, in addition 
to those who were genuinely interested in what Debs had to say. 
Girls in red sashes and white aprons moved in the crowd selling 
buttons, ribbons and pamphlets. The cry “Only a nickel!” per- 
suaded more than one spectator to buy a small red flag or a gaudy 
pamphlet describing the coming revolution.** Sales of literature 
added $300 to the money collected by the ushers, making a total of 
$2,700 collected that evening.*® 

Two thousand people greeted Debs’ train in Muskogee, Okla- 
homa, and another five thousand met him in Indianapolis.”® Despite 
a pouring rain an estimated ten thousand people paid admission 
to hear him speak in Pittsburg.*° The pattern was the same in 
other eastern and midwestern cities and towns. Late in October 
he invaded New York’s lower east side on behalf of Meyer Lon- 
don, who was running for Congress, and was greeted everywhere 
by large and enthusiastic crowds. All his speeches were sold out 
weeks in advance.** 





24 Socialist Party, Socialist Campaign Book 1912, 38. 

25 Kipnis, The American Socialist Movement, 247. 
_ 26 George England, The Story of the Appeal, Girard, Kansas, 1912, 

27 Ginger, The Bending Cross, 311. 

28 Appeal to Reason, October 12, 1912. 

29 Ibid. 

30 Ibid., November 9, 1912. 

31 Chicago Tribune, October 22, 1912. London was defeated but won 
a House seat in 1914 and retained it for several years. 
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While Debs was criss-crossing the country, other Socialists were 
also at work. After failing to receive the presidential nomination, 
Charles Edward Russell ran for governor of New York. Early in 
November, a crowd of ten thousand gathered in New York City to 
hear him predict the coming triumph of socialism and the election 
of at least ten Socialist Congressmen on November 5.** 

As he swung around the circle, Debs returned time and again 
to the theme that the Progressives and Democrats had stolen the 
conservative Socialist doctrine but lacked the courage to fashion a 
real socialist program. He commented acidly that for some at 
least the fluttering bandanas which greeted Theodore Roosevelt at 
the Bull Moose nominating convention had replaced the red flags 
of socialism.** Debs had nothing but unbounded contempt for 
Roosevelt and his new party. Charging that the Colonel had had 
himself photographed with a starving family from the Pennsylvania 
coal fields for purely political reasons, he denied that the Progres- 
sives were genuine reformers. Noting that the new party was 
financed by such trust magnates as George Perkins, he ridiculed any 
ideas of trust busting put forth by the Bull Moosers. If the Pro- 
gressives were financed by the trusts, how could they oppose the 
trusts? The idea that Roosevelt's followers were socialists in dis- 
guise was dismissed out of hand by Debs. ‘When a spring chicken 
walks into your kitchen, lies on its back and begs to be picked and 
fried, then these plutocrats will be for the Socialist ticket.”** The 
fact that Debs hammered at this theme so consistently showed that 
he did not trust the reformers converted to socialism by his con- 
servative comrades and was fearful that they would switch their 
votes to a reform candidate. 

Debs was also opposed to those labor unions which worked 
with management. He scorned the “go slow” policies of cooper- 
ation fostered by Samuel Gompers and the A. F. of L. and re- 
peatedly insisted that labor would remain in servitude until it 
organized politically and supported candidates pledged to its cause. 
His opposition to the IWW was based in part on that organization’s 
refusal to adopt political action and he continually urged labor to 
vote Socialist. This and unity within the labor movement would 
bring speedy triumph to the workingman. “For the first time in 
the world’s history a subject class has it within its own power to 
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accomplish its own emancipation without an appeal to brute force.’’*® 
Always in his speeches there was this belief that violence was un- 
necessary, that mercy and justice would emerge from the struggle if 
only the people would pause to hear what he had to say. 

While Debs was busy rousing the faithful and calling for a 
common front against the capitalists, Victor Berger was waging 
a cautious campaign to retain his seat in Congress. However much 
Debs sneered at Berger's hesitant progress toward a new society, 
Berger was admittedly in a difficult position in 1912. He held the 
highest post ever occupied by an American socialist and he felt that 
retaining his seat in Congress was the paramount objective of his 
campaign, not the establishment of a new heaven. Debs still pro- 
claimed himself a radical, as when he insisted that he obeyed 
capitalist laws only because he had to, but to Berger it was a dif- 
ferent matter. He had soundly condemned Debs’ plans for con- 
fiscation of the trusts in 1908 and he continued to advocate an 
evolutionary rather than revolutionary brand of socialism.** Berger 
denied that triumphant socialism would mean the abolition of private 
property. Rather, his scheme, as outlined in a prominent magazine 
article, called for little more than the nationalization of certain 
basic industries. In such circumstances business would be operated 
“for use and not for profit.” Such a program would evolve natur- 
ally out of the progressive movement. No violence would be neces- 
sary. “Our sole objective in state and nation for the next few years 
is to elect a respectable minority of Socialists.”** 

Berger spoke for the now dominant right wing of the party and 
if he spoke for Debs’ benefit his words fell on deaf ears. Debs 
would have none of it. To him any Socialist program must be 
based first and last on the assumption that capitalism was evil; 
once it was removed progress could be made; until commonwealth 
replaced corporate wealth the capitalists would continue to own 
and operate the government. The conflicts between right and left 
within the party were outlined in the statements of these two men. 


35 Eugene V. Debs, “The Socialist Party’s Appeal,” Independent, 73 
(October 24, 1912), 950. 

36 During his presidential campaign of 1908, Debs told Lincoln Stef- 
fens that he himself would simply nationalize the trusts without compen- 
sation to the owners. Berger countered with a plan for compensation, 
which he ultimately introduced into Con , that Debs ridiculed as a 
form of capitalism. Lincoln Steffens, “Eugene V. Debs On What the 
Matter is in America and What to do About It,” Everybody's Magazine, 
19 (October, 1908), 455-469. 

37 Victor Berger, “Socialism, the Logical Outcome of Progressivism,” 
American Magazine, 75 (November, 1912), 19-21. 
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Debs spoke as many as five or six times a day for sixty-eight 
consecutive days, often with little rest and less sleep.** There was 
always an immense correspondence that followed him around the 
country, made doubly burdensome by his aversion to typewriters; 
innumerable hands to shake; articles to write; old comrades to look 
up; and all the petty details that go with a political campaign. He 
bore up through it all despite poor health and wearing nerves. He 
was more determined than ever to show that militant socialism still 
had a wide audience. 

Despite their growing respectability, Socialists were often viewed 
as distinct menaces. Consequently, though Debs himself was sel- 
dom bothered, many lesser Socialists were harassed. When Roose- 
velt was shot by a fanatic in Milwaukee, long a Socialist strong- 
hold, the party’s national headquarters issued a statement that the 
would-be assassin had never been a Socialist.** Following a riot 
in New York City involving an estimated 20,000 people and 200 
policemen, the courts ruled that Socialists were entitled to use 
city parks for their meetings.*° In Portland, Oregon, a group of 
Socialists was arrested for making ‘derogatory and libellous” remarks 
about Theodore Roosevelt and his family. The arrest of Socialists 
on similar charges elsewhere was fairly common.*' After consider- 
able controversy the New Jersey Supreme Court ruled that the 
Socialists were entitled to display the red flag since it was a legiti- 
mate party emblem.‘? All these incidents merely reflected the 
established order’s growing concern over socialism’s success with 
the voters. In reality every such arrest was a compliment to the 
influence the Socialists had built up since 1900. 

In Los Angeles, whose city fathers shed few tears over Socialist 
problems, especially after the bombing of the Times plant in 1910, 
Socialists were forbidden the use of city sidewalks and street- 
corners for meetings.** Perhaps in spite, but more likely because 
the opportunity was too good to miss, the Socialists were ready for 
Governor Hiram Johnson of California, the Progressive vice-presi- 


38 Herbert Morais and William Cahn, Gene Debs: the Story of a 
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39 New York Times, October 15, 1912. 
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dential nominee, when he came to speak in Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
The Governor had hardly begun his address when a local Socialist 
set up a stand at the edge of the crowd and heckled and disputed 
with Johnson throughout his speech.** 

The crucial nature of the contest of 1912, the high point of the 
long progressive groundswell, was sensed by all who watched the 
developing campaign. It was not long before the consensus elimin- 
ated Taft and narrowed the field to Roosevelt and Wilson. Despite 
the heavy competition for liberal votes, most of which were con- 
ceded to the Progressives and Democrats, the Socialists were still 
viewed with alarm in certain quarters. The distinguished historian 
Albert Bushnell Hart warned that unless the Progressives were 
elected there would be a socialist administration in Washington in 
sixteen years.*® 

His tour finished, a weary and exhausted Debs returned home 
to await the results. He himself had been unable to register be- 
cause he was away from Terre Haute during the registration period, 
so instead of going to the polls he stayed home to celebrate his 
fifty-seventh birthday.** No special wire service was set up by 
the Socialists. Instead, scouts in the major population areas tele- 
graphed the results to the Debs home as soon as they became known. ** 

The final tally showed that Debs polled 897,011 votes of ap- 
proximately 14,000,000 cast, an all time high for the Socialists to 
that date. The national campaign committee's confident prediction 
that Debs would receive two million votes and that twelve Socialist 
Congressmen would be elected** proved illusory, however, for 
even Berger lost his seat from the Milwaukee district where the 
opposition combined to beat him.**. There were brighter spots in 
the total picture, however. The Socialists outvoted the Republicans 
in Mississippi, which may not have been a major accomplishment 
considering the state of the GOP in that area. Eighteen new So- 
cialist legislators were elected in various local contests across the 
country.°° Many local offices, ranging from road inspector to 
mayor, were filled by Socialist candidates. 
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What strengths and weaknesses did the total returns indicate 
in the politics of American socialism? First of all, the center of 
Socialist strength remained situated in the broad area west of the 
Mississippi, mainly in the Mississippi Valley itself, the birthplace 
of so many radical movements in American history. The hard years 
of organizational work in that area consistently repaid the Socialists 
in higher votes. Ohio led her sister states in the Socialist column 
with 89,930 votes for Debs. She was followed by Pennsylvania, 
with 83,614; Illinois, with 81,249; California, with 79,201; and 
New York, with 63,381.°5' When the vote was broken down pro- 
portionally, however, these states appeared further down the list. 
Agrarian Oklahoma, where the Socialists had capitalized on poverty 
and general social unrest, tied with Nevada, each state giving 
Debs 16.61 per cent of its vote. They were followed by Montana, 
with 13.66; Arizona, with 13.33; Washington, with 12.43; and 
California, with 11.76.52 It was in these far western states, scenes 
of so many labor troubles since 1900, that the Socialists registered 
their greatest proportional gains and where they showed their 
greatest grass roots strength. Socialist organizers in the mining and 
lumber camps of the Far West, not to forget cities like Seattle and 
Los Angeles, were eminently successful in making their influence 
felt in labor organizations and their work paid off in higher votes 
for Debs and local Socialists. 


The returns also indicated that radical socialism seemed to be 
on the rise, for the areas dominated by the “slowcialists’—New 
York, Wisconsin and other parts of the Midwest—gained far less 
ground than the western areas where Debs’ brand of socialism found 
many adherents. In Pennsylvania and West Virginia, where the 
Socialists had agitated among striking miners, the vote was up as 
much as 300 per cent over the 1908 figures. If Roosevelt and 
Wilson took Socialist votes they seem to have taken them from the 
“parlor socialists.’”** 

Although the total vote was far below the two million forecast 
the significance of the party's showing should not be overlooked. 
The fact that the Socialists did so well in the face of overwhelming 
liberal opposition indicates that there was not only a hard core of 
faithful to whom they could appeal but also that there was a con- 
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siderable body of sympathetic Americans who would mark their 
ballots for Debs even when offered the liberalism of Wilson and 
Roosevelt. Unquestionably, Debs’ candidacy was the greatest single 
factor in explaining the Socialist vote. For a whole generation he 
had stood as the champion of the workingman and under-priv- 
ileged of all classes. His popularity extended far beyond the mem- 
bership rolls of the Socialist party. While the Socialists never 
captured organized labor, many workers voted for Debs, another 
explanation for the Socialist vote of 1912. Since the election of 
1912 was the culmination of the progressive urge it was only natural 
that the Socialists benefitted from political unrest. Americans who 
distrusted Roosevelt's progressivism and who were dissatisfied with 
Wilson cast their votes for Debs. 

In addition, both radical and conservative Socialists could look 
with pride on their organizational work in explaining the vote. In 
such areas as Wisconsin and New York the conservatives had 
acquired respectability and with it a certain amount of public trust. 
Their desire for reform rather than revolution and their willing- 
ness to move beyond the Progressive or Democratic position impressed 
many voters. The radicals in turn had much of which to be proud. 
They had organized parades, taken advantage of strikes, preached, 
written, and organized among the workers and farmers and their 
hard labor brought results. The whole Socialist press had been 
very active throughout the campaign aiid reached countless voters 
it had not served before. 

The election returns showed that the Socialists remained a force 
within American politics and that given time, funds and the proper 
climate of opinion they could make an impressive showing. The 
campaign also showed that however unorthodox their dogma, their 
campaign tactics differed little from those of their opponents. The 
whole Socialist campaign revealed a thorough understanding of 
mass psychology and the issues and tactics to which the American 
people were most susceptible. Colonel George Harvey, one of 
Wilson's early backers and a man not noted for snap political judge- 
ments, was impressed by the whole Socialist campaign. He estimated 
that without Roosevelt's competition, Debs would have received an 
additional half million votes.54 





54 “The Socialist Vote in the United States,” Chautauquan, 69 (Janu- 
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But the Socialists were never able to do as well again. They 
never captured the vote of organized labor and their grass roots 
strength dwindled rather than broadened with the years. Debs 
ran for president once more, this time from jail in 1920. His total 
vote was higher than in 1912 but the percentage was cut in half. 
The World War and Russian revolution were destined to cast the 
final stone of stigma on the Socialists and to dye their works in 
deepest red as far as the average American was concerned. The 
stresses and strains introduced by the Russian revolution into the 
party structure already weakened by factions were the final straws 
that broke it. The Socialist victory celebrations of 1912 were not 
unjustified, however. The party membership had been increased; 
the party press was stimulated; Debs had made wider contacts than 
ever before. The returns indicated that there were areas where 
special efforts could be made. There was every hope within the 
Socialist ranks for even greater success in 1916 and 1920. Neither 
Debs nor his followers could have known that this was the harvest 
year, the summertime of American socialism and that only autumn 
lay ahead. 


H. WAYNE MORGAN 
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The Rise of the Brazilian Military 
Class, 1870-1890 


The victorious army, whose troops began returning to the cities, 
fazendas and sertoes of Brazil in 1870, was an army which felt 
justly proud of its feats on the battlefields during the six years 
of the war with Paraguay. Throughout the provinces of Brazil, 
the returning troops were welcomed as heroes. Not only the great 
military leaders, but all of the army, the national guard, and es- 
pecially the Voluntarios da Pdtria, were received with magnificent 
celebrations. The Brazilian legislature passed a resolution of con- 
gratulations and proposed that a statue of Dom Pedro II be erected 
to commemorate the victory. ? 

There was a discordant note in the welcome accorded to some of 
the returning regiments. The government of the province of Rio 
de Janeiro seemed particularly concerned about the $200,000,000 
cost of the war and the rise of military fervor and when the Volun- 
tarios da Patria returned, they were dispersed quickly, without cere- 
mony, their standards were put away and the bands were silent. 
This shocked their commander, the Conde d’ Eu, son-in-law of 
Emperor Pedro II, who protested this “... betrayal of his compan- 
ions in arms.””* 

This effort to temper enthusiasm for the military class soon 
became the prevailing trend. The politicians who controlled Brazil 
in the post-war years deliberately neglected the army. The neglect 
was so obvious that a contemporary wrote: 

A forgotten army existed in Brazil. This army was badly organized, poorly 
instructed and poorly paid; it was an army where there was one officer 
for thirteen soldiers; where the number of officers and the long period of 
peace made promotions difficult to obtain; where the yr soldier lived 
outside of regimental life, detached in small garrisons of twenty, ten, five 
and even two men in the towns of the interior, a situation which was un- 
favorable to the maintenance of discipline and was destructive in every 


respect. 


1 José Francisco da Rocha Pombo, Histéria do Brazil, (10 vols.), (Parte 
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The feeling of contempt for the politicos and of superiority over 
all civilians, which had been prevalent during the war, in the post- 
war years was bolstered by resentment and hatred for the politicians 
responsible for the neglect to which the army was subjected. The 
military leaders began to think that they “... were predestined to 
be the saviors of Brazil from the odious machinations of party leaders 
and politicians.”’* 

The war with Paraguay had afforded Brazilian military leaders 
an opportunity to witness the political power and prestige enjoyed 
by the military leaders of the La Plata countries. The power and 
prestige of caudillos such as Rosas, Rivera and Lépez was envied by 
Brazilian officers. One such officer, a man destined to become the 
second president of Brazil, Floriano Peixoto, in a letter to a friend, 
praised Lépez and said of him: “...such a man as that is what 
we need in Brazil.’ 

To prevent the appearance of a Rosas, the politicians turned to 
the device of selecting respected, high ranking officers for prominent 
political positions. The Conservatives, after the Paraguayan War, 
cultivated the prestige of General Luis Alves de Lima e Silva, 
the Baron of Caxias, and the Liberals groomed General Manuel 
Luiz Osorio for the military leadership of their party. After the 
death of Caxias and Osorio, the Viscount of Pelotas was selected 
by the Liberals, and Joao Mauricio Wanderly, Baron of Cotegipe, 
the great pro-slavery Conservative leader, began to rouse the am- 
bitions of Marshal Deodoro da Fonseca so that in the future he 
would be “our Caxias.” Deodoro as the Conservative military leader 
would be favored with distinguished positions, such as Senator, Presi- 
dent of the Council of State, or Minister of War, where “... the 
valiant sword will have its hilt decorated with the arms of nobility.’® 

This attempt to integrate the military into political parties for 
purposes of party prestige and political strategy failed to heal the 
breach between the politicians and the military leaders. The military 
men continued to regard the politicos as effeminate and weak men 
who were badly conducting the affairs of the country. 





4 Conselhéiro, Carlos H. B. Ottoni, O Advento da Repiblica no Brasil, 
(5 vols.), Rio de Janéiro, 1890, 82. 

5. Oliveira Lima, O Império Brasiléiro, 1822-1889, Sao Paulo, 1927, 144. 
See also Afonso Arinos de Melo Franco, “The Tide of Government, From 
Colony to Constitutional Democracy,” The Atlantic, CXCVII, 153. Rosas, 
Rivera and Lépez—The reference is to Juan Manuel de Rosas of Argentina, 
Fructuoso Rivera of Uruguay and Francisco Solano Lépez of Paraguay. 
. r. Agi Histéria Administrativa do Brasil, Segunda Edicao, S. 
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The military leaders had not been politically ambitious before 
the politicos courted their favor. Generally, they were honest, poor 
and frugal. After the infiltration of the politicos into their ranks, 
the military no longer were without ambition and much of their 
poverty vanished. Only their quality of professional honor remained 
unblemished. And the failure of the generals to understand the 
absence of a sense of professional honor among the politicians was 
to become another source of the “Military Questions” whose appear- 
ance signalled the decline of the monarchy." 

By 1883 the abolitionist and Republican movements and the 
diffusion of the Positivist doctrine had produced compromising atti- 
tudes among many of the younger army officers. Membership in 
political parties frequently caused these officers to engage in heated 
debate with political opponents. In these conflicts, the spirit of 
the military class soon revealed itself and the personal nature of 
the contests took on the delicate character of a class question. 

The first incidents demonstrating the friction between the military 
and the politicians occurred early in 1883. Carlos Affonso de 
Assis Figueredo, Minister of War, caused Colonel Frias Viller to 
be imprisoned as punishment for a breach of discipline.* The inci- 
dent received little attention in the press, nor did the military 
class openly display its irritation. However, a bill introduced in the 
Senate drew loud and angry protests from the leaders of the military 
class. The proposed law provided for the payment of subsistence 
to retired soldiers or to their widows, but under certain conditions 
payments could be withheld. One provision of the measure stated 
that: “The government will no longer permit awards of pecuniary 
value to be made to its employees; and when the good of the public 
service demands it, they will be retired or dismissed.’ 

The opposition to the bill was led by Lieutenant Colonel Senna 
Madureira, commandant of the Militray School of Rio de Janéiro, 
who wrote a series of articles which was published in the Jornal do 
Commercio. Madureira called the proposed law a strong attack upon 
the military, who, he said, through it would be presented a Trojan 
horse. The opposition to the measure was successful, but the 
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politicos immediately renewed the ministerial prohibition against 
discussion by army or naval officers of political or military affairs 
in the newspapers."° 

During April, 1884, Lieutenant Colonel Madureira, then com- 
mandant of the Artillery School of Campo Grande, permitted the 
students to celebrate the arrival of an abolitionist jangada from 
Cearé, an imperial province which had freed most of its slaves. 
When the minister of war requested information concerning the 
celebration, Madureira asserted that the minister was not competent 
to inquire about the events which occurred within the school and 
stated that he was subordinate to the Conde d’ Eu.** Madureira 
was dismissed from the command of the school and was reprimanded 
in an order of the day issued by the minister of war “... for the 
good of the discipline of the army.”’* 

The following year, 1885, another incident aroused the wrath 
of the military class. An isolated infantry company was inspected 
by Colonel Cunha Mattos who recommended that a council be named 
to investigate the company and that the company commander, Cap- 
tain Pedro José de Lima, be relieved of command. Four months 
later Captain Lima complained to the Minister of War that the 
colonel had made a hasty inspection and had failed to denounce 
his friends who were responsible for the conditions of the troops. 
Captain Lima was ordered to appear before a Council of War. 
Colonel Mattos was severely criticized by friends of Captain Lima. 
In response to this criticism, he asserted that the Minister of War 
had failed to interpret properly the information given him con- 
cerning Captain Lima.** Following the publication of the colonel’s 
statement, the minister ordered Mattos confined to his regimental 
headquarters. 

This personal conflict between the officers and the two politicians 
developed into a conflict between the military class and the bureau- 
crats of the government. The Viscount of Pelotas, senator from 
Rio Grande do Sul and a cavalry leader during the Paraguayan War, 
defended Cunha Mattos from the floor of the senate, stating that 
“... The officers of the army should see in that which their com- 
rade has suffered an insult to all of them.” When reminded of 
the regulations prohibiting army officers from criticizing the gov- 
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ernment without permission in the newspapers, Pelotas replied, “I 
place my honor above everything.’’** 

In 1887, when the military question entered its most acute stage, 
the Baron of Cotegipe, President of the Ministry, attributed to 
Pelotas the major responsibility for the conflict. “A seed produced 
a great tree, and the words of Pelotas have been the seed of the 
question.”*® 

The Cunha Mattos incident led Senator Franco de Sa, former 
Minister of War, to make reference to the dismissal of Lieutenant 
Colonel Madureira as a result of the jangada incident of 1884. 
Madureira, commandant of the Artillery School of Rio Pardo in 
Rio Grande do Sul, vigorously defended himself and said that his 
dismissal had been the result of Franco de Sa’s jealousy of him.'® 
Since Madureira’s statements appeared in the Jornal do Commercio 
and other newspapers of the empire, he was censured by the Min- 
ister of War, Alfredo Chaves. 

The censure evoked further protest from Madureira, who in a 
newspaper article stated that “When a competent authority passes a 
law forbidding the military from defending themselves against 
members of parliament, who seemingly have exclusive privilege 


of inflicting insults, on that day, I shall leave the ranks of the 


army.”"?" 


Madureira’s article quickly aroused the emotions of the military 
class. This was especially the case in Rio Grande do Sul, where 
Madureira was stationed. Its proximity to the Rio de la Plata 
republics permitted easy infiltration of caudillo ideas and the peo- 
ples of the province shared the republican sentiments of their 
neighbors across the borders. But support for Madureira’s stand 
was not confined to Rio Grande do Sul, he received telegrams of 
support from all parts of the empire. 

The acting president of the province, Marshal Deodoro da 
Fonseca, formally heard Madureira’s case and then informed the 
adjutant general that Madureira had been right in defending himself 
against the accusations of Franco de Sa.1* When the president 
of the ministry, Cotegipe, reminded the marshal of his duties as 
acting president of the province, Deodoro replied, “If I have duties 
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15 Rocha Pombo, X, 56. 
16 Monteiro, 180. 
17 Fialho, 56. 
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as president ...,I also have duties as a soldier who is offended by 
the ingratitude shown the military class.’"?® 

Deodoro was immediately removed from the position of acting 
president by Cotegipe, who referring to the attitude of Deodoro 
and his fellow officers, informed Deodoro that “... an army which 
protests against the acts of the minister of war... in time might 
protest against the government itself.”*° 

In response to the letter of dismissal, Deodoro bitterly denounced 
the government. He declared that “...the military can not and 
should not be subjected to offenses and insults from the Francos 
de Sa and Simplicios...." His letter made the names of the hated 
civilians plural so that Cotegipe could observe that his anger was 
directed against all who sought to curtail the pride and honor of 
the military class. The marshal also wrote that “...if fate de- 
termines the decline of the military class, on that day, I, despairing 
that I can not be superior to a commander of the national guard, 
a simple and special political figure, shall break my sword, and 
ashamed, seek as a means of livelihood, after the example of many 
others, the chair of deputy, so that I too, may insult whom I wish.”** 

Cotegipe and the Conservative Party leaders had been grooming 
Deodoro for the role of party military leader. However, this de- 
nunciation of government policy caused Cotegipe to fear possible 
armed rebellion in Rio Grande do Sul and he ordered Deodoro, 
Madureira, Oliveira and Vasques to report to the minister of war 
for assignment to new duties.” 

The question of the legality of the avisos of the Minister of War 
was settled by an imperial decree which authorized military officers 
to express their opinions in the newspapers. Cunha Mattos and 
Senna Madureira immediately demanded that the censures against 
them be revoked. The ministry on its part announced that the 
censures would be rescinded if the officers requested that such action 
be taken. This the two men refused to do. 

During the summer and fall months of 1886, the tension be- 
tween the military leaders and the civilian politicians continued. 
Deodoro, the strong man around whom the military and their 
sympathizers rallied, scheduled a meeting of army officers in the 
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Recreio Dramatica, February 2, 1887, wherein the complaints of the 
military were to be discussed. About two hundred officers were 
present at the meeting and Dedoro’s arrival caused a tremendous 
round of applause. The officers at this meeting announced that 
they ‘...did not consider the conflict between them and the gov- 
ernment honorably ended... while the avisos, which were justly 
condemned by the imperial resolution of last November 3, remain 
in effect.”** They appealed to Dom Pedro to use his influence to 
end the agitation over the question. 

Deodoro, three days after this meeting in a letter to Dom Pedro, 
reminded the emperor that the imperial resolution of November 3, 
1886, had been ignored by the ministry and asked “... in the name 
of the army, in the name of the military class, I beg Your Majesty 
to attend to the question and decide it with the complete justice 
which characterizes all of the acts of Your Imperial Majesty.”** 

Don Pedro, on receipt of the letter, remarked that he would 
take action. The action taken was directed against the marshal 
who was dismissed from the post of Quartermaster General. It is 
possible that the emperor and the ministry expected Deodoro to 
resign rather than submit, but if such were their hopes, Deodoro did 
not fulfill them. 


On February 12, 1887, Deodoro wrote another letter to the 
emperor wherein he informed Pedro II that the military asked only 
that injustice be righted. ‘...I await justice from your majesty, 
that justice which your minister of war has denied us. ...On being 
denied the justice for which I beg, I shall be ashamed of the uni- 
form which I wear.””*® 

Soon after receiving this letter the emperor accepted the resigna- 
tion of the minister of war. The new minister, Ribeiro Luz, did 
not order the censures revoked and the tension between the govern- 
ment and the military class continued.*® 

Following conferences with Quintino Bocayuva and other repub- 
lican and military leaders, Deodoro decided that a last-resort appeal 
should be made to the Parliament for a peaceful settlement of the 
conflict. The appeal, actually an ultimatum, was published, May 
14, 1887. It reviewed the grievances of the military class and stated 
that the protest had to be delivered to the Parliament because the 
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military would maintain their resistance to the unconstitutional cen- 
sures until they received full satisfaction.** 

Cotegipe continued his refusal to have the centures revoked, de- 
spite having learned that Deodoro and Pelotas had the support of all 
of the garrisons in Brazil except the one at Pernambuco. However, 
when Silveira Martins and Affonso Celso, Viscount of Ouro Preto, 
offered to mediate the dispute, Cotegipe quickly accepted the offer. 
These men then persuaded the Senate to adopt a motion inviting the 
government to terminate the effect of the censures against the army 
officers. One Brazilian historian, Max Fleiuss, asserts that the 
republic was as good as established on the date of the passage of the 
above resolution. 

Cotegipe, having tasted the steel of the military, immediately 
sought to neutralize the position which it had assumed in Brazilian 
politics. Many students were expelled from the military school. 
Officers, who because of their opposition to the ministry in Rio 
Grande do Sul had been ordered to report to the minister of war, 
were retained on duty in Rio de Janeiro or sent to remote provinces. 
This action caused no new outburst of indignation from the mititary 
class. 

The provocation for such action came early in 1888, when Lieu- 
tenant Captain Leite Lobo of the Navy, a visitor in the home of a 
licentious woman, was arrested and severely beaten. An adjutant- 
general of the Navy, an Army officer and a relative of Lobo were 
scornfully dealt with before Lobo was released. The Naval Officers 
Club protested to the ministry against the treatment which had been 
accorded Lobo. After the Military Club of Rio de Janeiro informed 
the naval officers that they could be counted on for support, the 
Naval Club declared itself in permanent session until satisfaction 
was given for the offense which had been committed against Lobo.”* 
The government seeking to comply, dismissed the police officer 
who had commanded the station wherein Lobo had been confined. 
But the Naval Club was not satisfied, it now demanded the dismissal 
of the chief of police. Meanwhile, there were near-riots in the 
streets of the city as a result of incidents between military and naval 
personnel and soldiers of the police. Consequently, the police were 
removed from the streets and their duties were taken over by the 
military. 
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The Princess Regent, Isabella, who was occupying the throne in 
the absence of her father, yielded to the demands of the military 
and dismissed the chief of police. This new blow to the prestige of 
the ministry and the rising clamor for the abolition of slavery, led 
to the fall of the ministry. 

On March 10, 1888, Jodo Alfredo, Conservative, was invited to 
organize a new cabinet. The new ministry weathered the hostile 
waters of the fall and winter, but in November, 1888, a clash be- 
tween soldiers of the police and troops of the Seventeenth Infantry 
Battalion in Sao Paulo led to a new crisis. The officers of that 
battalion asked the adjutant general, Severiano da Fonseca, to revoke 
the transfer order which had followed the incident in Sao Paulo. 
They also demanded the dismissal of the Sao Paulo chief of police. 
The ministry, fearing another military question, yielded to the de- 
mands of the military, but in the dismissal of police officer no 
mention was made of the circumstances surrounding his discharge. 
When the newspapers of Sio Paulo hinted that the officer had 
been dismissed at his own request and that the demand of the 
military had not been a factor, Severiano da Fonseca, protested that 
the ministry had failed to give justice to the military and threatened 
to resign his position. The ministry immediately changed its po- 
sition and informed Fonseca that the police officer had been dis- 
missed by a decree of December 1, 1888, not at his request, but for 
the convenience of the public service.*® 

Joao Alfredo therefore made a determined effort to end military 
interference in his government. Marshal Deodoro was transferred 
to Matto Grosso. A rumor was current in Rio de Janeiro that the 
ministery planned to destroy the prestige of the Fonseca brothers. 
Deodoro was the unofficial leader of the military class and Severiano, 
as adjutant general, was the official leader of the army. Perhaps 
in order to silence this rumor, the government awarded Severiano 
the honorary title of Baron of Alagoas. 

Following the emancipation of the slaves, May 13, 1888, the 
Alfredo ministry, unable to unite the Conservative party, resigned 
and was succeeded to the ministry of Affonso Celso, Liberal. Celso, 
Viscount of Ouro Preto, sought to forestall the advent of a republic 
by demonstrating that the monarchy was flexible enough to satisfy 
all of the demands of the people.*® 
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When the House of Deputies refused to support Ouro Preto’s 
program it was dissolved and new elections were scheduled for 
August 31, 1889. Meanwhile, Ouro Preto ordered an increase 
in the strength of the police of Rio de Janeiro and the organization of 
a National and a Civic Guard whose strength was expected to equal 
that of the army by December, 1889. 

Marshal Deodoro returned to Rio de Janeiro, September 14, 
1889, and received a gala welcome from his comrades-in-arms and 
from the students of the military school. That day Ouro Preto 
became involved in an incident which increased the tension between 
the government and the military class. The minister, thinking that 
Lieutenant Caroline, commander of the guard, had been sleeping 
when he should have been on duty, ordered the officer confined 
to the headquarters of his unit. The lieutenant resorted to the 
press as a means of defense. 

The Caroline incident was soon followed by another. Ouro 
Preto, capital city of the province of Minas Geraes, was the scene 
of a clash between army officers and the police of that city. The 
ministry ordered the Twenty-third Infantry Battalion, to which 
Lieutenant Caroline had been assigned, transferred to Minas Geraes 
to replace the troops who had been involved in the incident with 
the police. The officers of the Twenty-third Infantry had taken 
a prominent part in the ovation accorded Deodoro when he re- 
turned to Rio de Janeiro. 

While these incidents were occurring, men such as Captain 
Adolpho da Fontoura Menna Barreto and Quintino Bocayuva were 
poisoning the mind of Deodoro against the government by be- 
moaning the fate which had befallen the military class. They as- 
sured him that the majority of the army stood ready to die with 
him in defense of the military class. They also pointed out the 
increase in strength of the Civic and National Guards and spoke 
of the proposed reduction in the strength of the army.*t Deodoro, 
after having listened to these reports exclaimed, “No, I shall not 
permit this....I will draw up the artillery and carry the seven 
ministers to the public and deliver myself to the judgment of the 


people.’’*? 
On October 22, 1889, the most outspoken military disciple of 
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Republicanism, Benjamin Constant Botelho de Magalhaes,** in a 
speech at the Military School of Praia Vermelha and in the presence 
of the minister of war, Candido de Oliveira, protested against, 
“,.. the complaints of poor discipline, insubordination and disorder 
which the government parties constantly throw into the face of 
the military.” Constant concluded his speech by insolently chal- 
lenging the government through his claim that it was “... the un- 
deniable right of the armed forces to depose the legitimate powers 
... When the military feels that its honor requires that this be done, 
or judges it necessary and convenient for the good of the country.’”** 

When Ouro Preto learned of this breach of discipline and dis- 
cussed it with Dom Pedro, the emperor, displaying little concern, 
said, “Send him to me and I shall speak frankly to him and he will 
return to the right road.”*® But Benjamin Constant did not return 
to the right road and it was he who convinced Deodoro that the 
marshal should relent in his desire “to accompany the old one’s 
casket,” that a change of ministry had not solved the military's 
problem and that only the establishment of a republic would prevent 
the destruction of the military class.*® 

On November 9, 1889, Deodoro called a meeting of the Military 
Club to discuss the transfer of the Twenty-second Infantry Battalion 
to the distant province of Amazons. The officers of the Military 
Club decided to take no action for eight days and if after that period, 
justice had not been given the military class, a revolution would 
follow. 

After the departure of the Twenty-second Infantry, Benjamin 
Constant renewed his pleas to Deodoro that the military take ac- 
tion. Deodoro, on November 10, yielded. At a meeting in 
Deodoro’s home, November 11, plans for the revolution were com- 
pleted. The military-republican revolution planned for November 
20, because of rumors of the pending arrest of Deodoro and other 
army officers, began during the night of November 14. Early in the 
morning of November 15, after an almost bloodless revolution, 
Deodoro confronted the Ouro Preto ministry and informed it that 





33 Benjamin Constant, the most steadfast positivist in the army, had 
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he had placed himself at the head of the army in order to avenge 
the great offenses and injustices which the government had com- 
mitted against the military class.*7 The military leader then spoke 
at length about the service which his class had rendered the coun- 
try. The courageous Ouro Preto answered Deodoro’s statement of 
military sacrifice by saying that, “It is not only on the battlefield 
that one serves one’s country and makes sacrifices for it. Being here 
and listening to the general at this moment is not of less value than 
passing some days and nights in a swamp.’** 

Having accomplished his primary objective: the overthrow of 
the ministry which had threatened to destroy the army, Deodoro 
was reluctant to demand the abdication of the emperor. After 
assuring himself that he had the support of the naval officers and 
of the people of Rio de Janeiro and after much persuasion from 
republican leaders, Deodoro ordered the proclamation of the estab- 
lishment of the republic.*® The general later declared, “I did not 
wish to proclaim the Republic, that was the work of Aristides, 
Benjamin and Quintino.”*® The work of Aristides, Benjamin and 
Quintino was effective. On November 16, 1889, Dom Pedro was 
informed by letter that he must leave Brazil within twenty-four 
hours.*? 


Marshal Deodoro accepted the leadership of the provisional 
government and the United States of Brazil joined the ranks of her 
fellow Latin American republics as nations wherein the politicians 
must keep a tactful finger upon the pulse of the military giant and 
guide their policies in such a way as not to arouse its ire, lest the 
politicians’ political playhouse be destroyed. 
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Grambling College, 
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Book Reviews 


Lincoln Finds a General: A Military Study of the Civil War. Iluka to 
Vicksburg, Vol. IV. By Kenneth P. Williams. Pp. xii, 616. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1956. $7.50. 


In this fourth volume of his monumental study of the Union side of 
the Civil War, Kenneth P. Williams deals with the war in the West over 
a twelve-month period that began with July, 1862, and ended with Grant's 
capture of Vicksburg on July 4, 1863. Much of the book is concerned with 
movements not directly relating to the final, triumphant (for the Union) 
climax. There is the story of the long and tangled campaign in which 
Buell and Bragg groped for each other in Mississippi, Tennessee, and 
Kentucky like two blindfolded fighters, not coming to grips until they 
met at Perryville on October 8. (Even then, in fitting irony, Buell remained 
unaware for several hours that his army was engaged with the enemy.) 
There is the story of Rosecrans’ operations before he superseded Buell, 
punctuated by the battles of Iuka in mid-September and Corinth in early 
October. There is the story of Rosecrans after he superseded Buell, cul- 
minating in the bloody battle of Stones River or Murfreesboro, on the last 
day of 1862 and the first days of the new year. 

Simultaneously, Professor Williams deals with the opening moves in 
Grant's progress—or lack of it—toward Vicksburg: with Van Dorn’s de- 
struction of the Union supply depot at Holly Springs; with Sherman's 
disastrous assault on Chickasaw Bluffs, which proved that Vicksburg could 
not be approached from the Yazoo; with the futile operations in the bayous 
of the Mississippi. The narrative concludes with the audacious and bril- 
liantly executed campaign that began with the running of the Vicksburg 
batteries and the crossing of the Mississippi, progressed with the movement 
north and east, entered its last stage with the envelopment of the river 
fortress, and ended in a great Union victory. 

If this summary is confusing to the general reader so, it must be ad- 
mitted, is much of Professor Williams’ narrative. A section deals with 
Buell and Bragg, the next section with Rosecrans and Price, the next with 
a subordinate command or two, then back to Buell and Bragg, and so on 
until one finds continuity in the account of the Vicksburg campaign. Perhaps 
the book had to mirror the complexity of the operations themselves. If that 
be admitted, the fact that this volume makes greater demands upon the 
reader than its three predecessors remains a valid comment. 


As always, Professor Williams relies mainly upon the Official Records, 
a method the merits and demerits of which have already been sufficiently 
argued. And as always, the author does not hesitate to pass a technical 
military judgment upon the individual actions and general capacities of 
the officers involved. This reviewer is not competent to appraise the 
soundness of these criticisms, although he cannot help wondering whether 
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an officer enveloped in the “fog of war” does not deserve a little more 
charity than Mr. Williams sometimes extends. 

When an author undertakes as massive a venture into history as 
Lincoln Finds a General, he should be judged by the entire work rather than 
by a fraction of it. If “Iuka to Vicksburg’ does not quite measure up— 
and that may be a fallacious judgment—the slipping-off is too slight to 
deter one from predicting that the book, when finished, will be one of the 
few truly great contributions to the literature of the Civil War. 


PauL M. ANGLE 
Chicago Historical Society 


A History of Chicago. The Rise of a Modern City, 1871-1893. Volume 
III. By Bessie Louise Pierce. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1957. 
Pp. 575, xxxvi. Illustrated. $8.50. 


Exactly twenty years ago the first volume of the four volume work of 
Professor Pierce made its appearance and received its welcome as A History 
of Chicago. The Beginning of a City, 1673-1848. The second volume, 
From Town to City, 1848-1871, came out in 1940. Circumstances beyond 
the author's control have prevented the publication of the present volume 
until this year. 

The book, done with a very workmanlike and professional touch, matches 
the pleasing style of its predecessors and sustains reader interest to the final 
page. It is a history of all Chicago people and their widely diversified 
activities, rather than a collection of sketches of the few prominent persons 
and institutions. This democratic, cosmopolitan approach to the history 
of the metropolis is most appropriately chosen and fortunately well fol- 
lowed from the first chapter, which describes the city in ashes in 1871, 
to the climactic chapter, “The White City,” or, the Columbian Exposition 
city of 1892-1893. During the twenty years the growth of Chicago to 
its maturity offered Professor Pierce a breath-taking theme, and she has 
done exceptionally well in painting her portrait realistically with a fine eye 
to details of light and shadow. 

The second chapter, “The Fabric of Society,” describes the people who 
came to Chicago from the South, from mid-western farmlands, and from 
many foreign lands. These newcomers doubled the population, trebled the 
land area of the city, and established themselves in colonies, in which the 
customs, languages, and cultures of their motherlands were perpetuated. 
As in all cities, but more abundantly present in Chicago were the problems 
of the slums, sanitation, police and fire protection, graft, and other devil- 
ment. Despite the unfavorable realities there was definite and encouraging 
progress, especially in the vast amount of building of palatial homes, of 
middle class dwellings, apartments, flats, hotels, railroads, factories, and 
civic institutions. 

The following four chapters, under the general heading: “The Eco- 
nomic Empire of Chicago,” are devoted to the greater elements of Chicago's 
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livelihood and her contribution to national wealth. The topics traced are: 
The Grain Trade, The Lumber Trade, Livestock and Meat Packing, Manu- 
facturing and Merchandising, Banking, Investments, and Finance. In each 
section the prime movers in the development are indicated and ample sta- 
tistics are introduced in text and footnotes. Moreover, lesser but important 
contributors to the growth are given their due credit, as for instance pub- 
lishers, railroads, organizations and clubs. 

With capital and management thus carefully traced two chapters nar- 
rate the story of “Labor’s Quest for Security.” These are packed with in- 
formation on the origins of labor lems still in the public eye. The 
next chapters are on “The Expanding Role of Government,” and “The 
Profile of Politics.” Anyone acquainted with Chicago's political life will 
know how difficult Mrs. Pierce’s task was to assess objectively the actions 
of politicians and how difficult it is to obtain necessary documentation. 
However, she does so, and concludes that “No election was free from 
charges of fraud and corruption. Critics of political behavior with a de- 
pressing persistence bemoaned the state of morality of those engaged in 
carrying out the duties of their offices.” (P. 380.) It is refreshing and 
encouraging to turn to the last chapters covering “The increase of knowl- 
edge,” the schools, the arts, the culture, religion, humanitarianism, the 
amusements, games, publications, and clubs. 

The selective bibliography will earn the praise of scholars, including 
as it does many blocks of manuscript materials and private collections of 
documents and reports, along with the customary pamphlets, news- 
papers, periodicals, and official papers. In an appendix there is a collec- 


tion of thirty statistical tables pertinent to the text. Fifteen maps and illus- 
trations, an excellent format and index complete the good book. 


JEROME V. JACOBSEN 
Loyola University, Chicago 


How the Merrimac Won. By Robert Welter Daly. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. 1957. Pp. xii, 212. $4.00. 


Our Civil War brought a tremendous change in American military 
and naval concepts, and this chiefly with respect to close cooperation be- 
tween land and sea forces operating conjointly both in grand strategy and 
local tactics. The campaigns along the Mississippi have hitherto claimed 
most attention in pointing this new departure. It was, however, the whirling 
conflicts before Washington and Richmond that stood foremost in the 
fears and in the struggles of the opposing forces. And in this area there 
is no more illuminating demonstration than the historic stand taken by 
the Merrimac. 

Much has been written about the “epic” clash between the Monitor of 
Ericsson and the ironclad that came out of the brain of Mallory. Their 
predecessors in the Crimean War had first employed the supposedly absolute 
weapon for the destruction of land batteries and of wooden sailing ships. 
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Nine years later during the two months from March to May, 1862, the 
fundamental weapon was employed on the vital Virginia front where Mc- 
Clellan hoped to fulfili Lincoln’s hopes and bring an early end to the war. 

Professor Daly, in this monograph that is as entertaining as it is pro- 
found, offers an entirely new and—to a layman—a completely convincing 
idea of what happened at the mouth of the James in those brief sixty-four 
days. He lifts the action from that of a dual between two doughty warriors 
to the higher realm of strategy. The Confederate ship was designedly used 
to blunt the attack that would have captured the capital of the South and 
thus to prolong the warfare for another three years. There is no doubt 
that this result took place. If so, then the Merrimac holds a most honored 
place in the history of war and in the rich armory of American policy on 
the conduct of war. 

In his favored position at the Annapolis Academy, Professor Daly and 
his students have given great attention not only to Russian naval history, but 
from this first interest they have gone on to imaginative exploitation of our 
operations on the sea. A happy insight inclined hina to explore once more 
the legend current in our texts and military manuals on the ‘‘victory”’ of the 
Monitor as seen in the deliberate wrecking and burning of the Merrimac that 
morning of May 11, 1862. The range of his study can be seen in his 
appended list of twenty-seven books and sixty scholarly articles not con- 
sulted by the standard biographers of the Merrimac (Trexler) and the 
Monitor (McCordock). He has missed none of the available materials 
from the war offices of both contestants and from contemporaries in the 


field or in posts of civil importance. 
The book re naturally makes no effort to give undue space to the 


actual battles of the ironclads, beyond a very successful demolition of the 
myth of victory gained by one over the other. His attention is wholly 
focused on proving the strategic purpose shown in the building and em- 
ployment of the mighty floating menace. How the Merrimac hurt McClennan 
and how she spread panic in Northern officialdom, is amply clarified, as is 
the stroke of genius whereby Lincoln ordered his professional fighters to 
capture Sewell’s point from the rear and thus tumble Norfolk out of 
Johnson's hands. The study is bound to stir controversy, and understanding. 
It is exceptionally well supplied with maps, notes of explanation and 
citation, and a pleasing format. 


‘W. EuGENE SHIELS, S.J. 


Xavier University, Cincinnati 
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Notes and Comments 


Guide to the Manuscripts of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin Supplement Number One has recently been published 
at Madison by the Society. The listing, calendaring, and editing 
have been capably taken care of by Josephine L. Harper, Manu- 
scripts Librarian, and her research assistant, Sharon C. Smith. 
Moreover, they have prepared a very good, detailed index for the 
790 items listed. The earlier Guide to which this is a supplement, 
described the manuscript collections of the State Historical Society, 
except the Draper collection, to 1940. The present volume describes 
the enormous accessions from that time to May, 1956, and promises 
new supplements from time to time. The numbering of the 
materials is continuous, so that the first Guide ended with item 
number 802, the Supplement begins with 803, and the projected 
supplement number two will begin with number 1594. 


The compilers point out in a preface the similarity and dis- 
similarity between the first Guide and the Supplement. In the 
latter they include manuscripts, copies and microfilms of docu- 
ments whose content and interest extend over the country rather 
than to the limited area of Wisconsin. Wisconsin state, county, 
and municipal records are excluded in view of the modern public 
records program, though some papers of Wisconsin governor's 
prior to 1943 are listed. Copies of some materials from federal 
archives are listed. Smaller accessions of one to ten pages, omitted 
from the Guide, are included in the Supplement, when they have 
more than very local interest. Many major accessions have been 
made by microfilming manuscripts in various libraries and archives. 
Manuscripts not yet processed and those whose use has been limited 
by donors are listed separately in the last ten pages of the com- 
pilation. Many entries are the fruit of two great projects for col- 
lecting materials, namely, the Labor History Project and the Medical 
History Project. The records of labor organizations gathered in 
the state are a noteworthy collection, and to these national labor 
records are being added. The Medical History Project, inaugurated 
in 1951, has brought together a wealth of entries on the history 
of medicine and dentistry in Wisconsin. The State Historical 
Society should be justly proud of the achievements in history which 
this volume represents, the achievement of collecting documents for 
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scholars and for posterity and the achievement of making the 
citizens of Wisconsin increasingly aware of their historical past. 





* * 





* 





* 





Handbook of Latin Amreican Studies: No. 19, edited by Francisco 
Aguilera and assistant editor Phyllis Carter, prepared by a num- 
ber of scholars in the Hispanic Foundation in the Library of Congress, 
has been published by the University of Florida Press, Gainesville. 
Besides a few changes in the list of contributing editors there is quite 
a modification in the chronological policy. Whereas Handbook 
No. 18 included only publications issued during 1952, the present 
number includes essentially all of the books and articles published 
in 1953, 1954, 1955, and in the early part of 1956. These additions 
to the bibliography have brought the number of entries up to 4225 
and have increased the size of the volume. The value of the Hand- 
book is well known and appreciated by students of Latin American 


affairs. 


* * * 





The attention of students of Latin American history may well 
be called to the Anuario de Estudios Americanos, XIl, (1955), 
which has recently come in from Sevilla. It is published by the 
Escuela de Estudios Hispano—Americanos, Seccién de Historia de 
America de la Universidad de Sevilla, and is volume 104 of the 
publications under the general auspices of the Consejo Superior 
de Investigaciones Cientificas. This volume runs to about a thou- 
sand pages and contains twelve scholarly articles, a section on 
bibliography and historiography, and one of book reviews. The 
bibliographical lists are broken conveniently down according to coun- 
tries. An unusual feature is the pagination, where the page numbers 
run consecutively at the foot and according to the article at the head 
of the page. 


* * * 





The University of Chicago and the University of Virginia are 
sponsoring the publication of a new and complete edition of the 
papers of James Madison. The editors will appreciate information 
about the location of letters by or to James Madison or his wife, 
especially letters in private possession or among uncalendared manu- 
scripts in the collections of public or private institutions. Please 
address The Papers of James Madison, 1126 East 59th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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